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oN Oo TICE, 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars for each. 
During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and thetr excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have received numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


Adelina Patti, Teresina Tua. Marchesi. 
Ida Kiecin. Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, Ivan 7 Morawski, P. S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupert, 
Scaichi, Mary Anderson, Haubers de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Rose Coghlan, oe Bruch, 
Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk, 
Etelka Gerster, Fanny Davenport, Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica, —— S. B. Mills, 
ei hine Yorke nevieve Ward, E. M. Bowman, 

milie Ambre, May Fielding, Otto Bendix, 

Emma Thursby, Ellen Montejo, W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio, Louis Gaertner, Stagno 
a Clara L. 2, Louise Gage Courtney, Victor Nessler 

Mino Heck, Richard er, Salvini, 

Theodore Thomas. Boucicault 
Albani, Dr. Damrosch, Lawrence Barrett, 
Annie Louise Cary, Campanini Rossi, 
Emily Winant, G nini. Edwin Booth, 
Lena Little, Constantin Sternberg. wr Tresmma, 
Mario-Celli. Dengremont, Cappa, 
Chatterton- Bohrer, Galassi, ao 0, 
Mme, Fernandez, Hans Balatka, Mrs, Helen Ames, 
Lotta, Arbuckle, Marie Litta, 
Minnie Palmer, Liberati, Emil Scaria, 
. Ferranti, ——— Winkelmann, 

Marie Louise Dotti, Anton Rubinstein. Donizetti 
Geistinger, Del Puente, William W. Gilchrist. 
Fursch-Madi,—s. 


ae 
ulia Rive-King, 
ay lenn, 
Louis Blumenbere. 
Sarah Bernhardt, Frank Vander Stucken, 
Titus d' Ernesti. Frederic Grant Gleason 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche!, Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Charles M. Schmitz, Robert Volkmann, 


Catherine Lewis, 
élie de Lussan, 
ianche Roosevelt, 


[ptaaces Brahms, 


Moritz Moszkowski, 
Anna Louise ~~d aaa 


iloteo 
Wilhelm Janek, 
Fannie Hirsch, 


Friedrich von Flotow, ee Rietz, Michael Banner, 
Franz Lachner. ax Heinrich, Dr. S. a Penfield, 
Heiarich Marschner, £. A. Lefebre, F.W.R 
Frederick Lax, Ovide Musin, Rada ‘Fam in, 
Nestore Calvano, Anton Udvardi, (nto Sutro, 
William Courtney, Alcuin Blum, Coat tn- 

osef Staudig!, breed Koegel, 

ulu Veling. joy, Can Millscker, 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, Carine Petersilea, ll Mason, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Carl Retter, Bizet, 
Calixa Lavallee, gore, ¢ Gemiinder, me A. Broekhoven, 
Clarence Eddy, Emil Liebling, dgar H. Sh 3 
Franz Abt, Van Zandt nchielli, 
Fannie Bloomfield, W. Edward Heimendahl, Edith Edwards, 

acobsoha, Mme. Clemelli, rrie Hun-King. 

C, Mortimer Wiske. Albert M. Bagby, Pauline L’ Allemand, 
. O. Vou Prochazka, \ Ag Lauder, erdi, 

dvard Grieg, ‘augh Lauder. Hummel Monument, 
Adolf Henselt. Mendelssohn Heetor lioz Monument 


Hayda Monument. 
ohann Svendsen, 


Hans von Bulow, 


Eugene D. Albert. 
Clara Schumann, 


Lili Lehmann, 


William Candidus, = im, ton Dvorak, 
Franz Koeisel, uei S, Sanford, Saint-Saens, 
Leandro Campanari, Franz Liszt, Pablo de Sarasate. 
Franz Rummel, Christine Dossert, ules Jordan. 
Blanche Stone Barton, Dora Henninges, ans Richter, 


Amy Sherwin. 

Thomas Ryan, 

Achille Errani, 

King Ludwi 

Jos. Bram 

Hears Schradieck, 
ehn F, Luther, 
ohn F. Rhodes, 
tihelm Gericke, 

Frank Taft, 

C. M. Von Weber, 

Edward Fisher. 

Kate Rolla. 

Charlies Rehm. 

Harold Randolph. 

MinonieV. Vandervees 

Adele Aus der Ohe. 

Kar! Klindworth. 

Edwin Kiahre. 

Helen D. Campbell. 

Alfredo Barili, 

Ww. R. Chapman, 

Otto Roth, 

Anna Carpenter, 

W. L. Blumenschein, 


Il, 
h, 


Leonard Labatt. 
Albert Venino 

Josef Rheioberger. 
Max Rendix 

Jules Perotti 

iph M. Foerster, 


Ado 


A. A, Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heiarich Hofmann, 
Charles Frade), 
Emil Sauer. 

esse Bartlett Davis. 


Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Bertha Pierson, 

Carlos Sobrino, 

George M. Nowell, 
William Mason. 
Pasdeloup. 


‘ory Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow. 
Willis Nowell, Maud Powell. 
August Hyllested. Max Alvary. 
Gustav Hinrichs, osef Hofmann. 
Xaver Scharwenka. findel. 


a ag Boetei. Carlotta F. Pinner. 


aslam, Marianne Brandt. 
Carl E. Martin, Gustav A. Kerker, 
ennie Dutton, Henry Duzensi, 
alter J. Hall. Emma Juch. 
Conrad Ansorge. Fritz Giese, 
Car Baermann. Anton Seidl, 
Emil pear, Max Leckner 
Paul Kalisch Max Spicker. 


Louis Svecenski, 
Henry Holden Huss, 
Neally Stevens, 

Dyas Flanagan 

A Victor Benham. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild. 
Anthony Stankowitch. 
Moriz Rosenthal. 
Victor Herbert 


ne Graves. 
ermann Ebeling. 
Anton Bruckner. 

Mary Howe. 

Attalie Calire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton. 
Fritz Kreisler. 

Madge Wickham. 
Richard Burmeister, 


E have more than orice spoken of Balzac’s won- 
derfully critical insight into music, how the 
mighty French analyst dipped far below the superficial 
views of his contemporaries and discerned the dawn of 
a new and glorious day in the divine art. He dismisses 
the rococo Italian school thuswise: ,“ The Italian 
school has lost sight of the highest mission of art.” He 
sets vividly side by side Italian musical sensualism and 
German idealism for contrast. In a word, he knows the 
musician of to-day—of all times—is he who shall have 
the dual functions of poet and musician. The most 
stupid enemies of Wagner cannot for a moment assert 
that any composer now alive, or who is to be born, can 
write as if the great Richard had never existed. 
The fiery Leipsic reformer has indelibly stamped his 
ideas on music, and if Franz Liszt was the Jonathan to 
his David, certainly was Honoré Balzac the forerunner, 
the John the Baptist, to this new Evange! of music. 


HE attempt at boycotting musical critics who are 
not in favor with the management by not sending 
them tickets is a Chatham street policy that can easily 
be counteracted by the critic’s buying his seats; but 
when it comes to such a pass as lately was reported from 
Wiesbaden one ought to thank the fates that one’s lot is 
cast to live in a free republic instead of in an old feudal 
country. According to the Wiesbaden “ Tageblatt,” 
Mr. R. Misels, the musical critic of that periodical, has 
been forbidden by the police to enter the Wiesbaden 
Opera House, because the said critic “did not abso- 
lutely indorse the action of the impresario appointed 
by the municipality.” Now, here is a suggestion for 
some disgruntled managers. If it was possible for a 
man like “ Dr.”” Eberhard to get from the Legislature of 
the State of New York the right to confer musical de- 
grees upon anyone he chooses, and who has a mind to 
accept them (after which, of course, he made himself a 
Doctor of Music first), why might it not be possible to 
make this same Legislature see to it that the press pub- 
lish only that which the managers desire to have 
printed, or if not that the critics should be compelled 
to stop at home, or, in case of continued stubbornness, 
that they be sued for both criminal libel and damages 
in a civil suit ? 





HE “ World” of last Sunday has the following para- 
graph: 
A number of correspondents write asking how it is that Director Stanton 
should have become the recipient of an Order from the Prince Regent of 
Bavaria for his services to German art and Wagner's music, when others 
who have spent a lifetime in the same work and have accomplished much 
are unnoticed. It would be impossible to say what influences the decisions 
of monarchs in the bestowal of their decerations. All that can be said is 
that the Prince Regent has conferred a deserved honor upon one of the 
best of our operatic managers as the representative of a great art institution. 
The decoration, too, is an acknowledgment of Director Stanton’s recogai- 
tion of the claims of Richard Wagner's estate for ‘‘ royalties” on the 
performances of the Wagner music dramas at the Metropolitan. Legally 
Mr. Stanton is entitled to play any and all of the Wagner works without 
let or hindrance, but the directors of the Metropolitan decided that royal- 
ties should be paid. This decision was a generous one, but in the opinion 
of musicians the money thus paid should have been sent in the form of a 
voluntary tribute to Bayreuth rather than in the form of a regular percent- 
age collected through an agency. 
Our esteemed contemporary forgets that it was only 
after THE MUSICAL COURIER had editorially called at- 
tention to the fact that the directors of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House were morally, if not legally, bound 
to pay to the Wagner heirs royalties on the perform- 
ances of the master’s works that these gentlemen 
decided upon the course they have since been pursuing. 
O illustrate thoroughly what we have so many times 
maintained, ¢. ¢., that the English are not a musical 
nation, we reprint the following from the London “ Daily 
Telegraph,” Friday, February 15: 
There is too much reason to fear that the London symphony concerts 
will not continue beyond the close of the present season. Should the worst 
come to pass, Mr. Henschel will have nothing with which to reproach him- 
self, and be, perhaps, the only one about whom, in this connection, it is 
possible to say as much. The entrepreneur has fought a gallant fight, 
sparing neither himself nor his resources in the Struggle, but the fact has 
long been obvious that he made little or no headway toward the success 
so much deserved. Once more we see that in all this mighty London there 
are not enough lovers of orchestral music able and willing to support a 
weekly concert. The evidence should make us blush for very shame, 
especially those of us who, with excited imaginations, sometimes talk of 
musical progress in England. With no opera, no orchestral performances, 
save during the fashionable season, and with high-class concerts almost 
invariably carried on at a loss, what are we coming to? It may soon be 
decreed in the councils of the genius of music, as was said of a Hebrew 
tribe, “‘ Ephraim is joined to idols ; let him alone ’’—the idols being ap- 
parently, comic opera, smoking concerts and the banjo. 


This is from the pen of that mighty English critic and 
self saturated philistine, Mr. Joseph Bennet, and the 
London symphony coneerts referred to were conducted 
by Mr. Georg Henschel, who folded his tents last 
Saturday, and with his artistic spouse stole America- 


— 


per se, became the fashion. 


his conceit, speaks of the failure of German opera in 
New York. Actions speak louder than words, Mr. Ben- 
net. Get up an establishment like the Metropolitan 
Opera House of this city in the foggy English metropo- 
lis, conduct it successfully for six years, and then preach 
to the benighted Yankees about their lack of cul- 
ture; but, until this has been done, hold thy tongue and 
mend thy priggish ways. 
ieee 


E all know the Prohibition question has intruded 

itself into our national politics, but that temper- 

ance also had been taking an active hand in suppressing 

songs in favor of conviviality was made lately manifest 

in Scotland. Mr. Novara, the basso who is with the Marie 

Roze Concert Company, was read the following temper- 
ance lecture by the “ North British Daily Mail :” 

Mr. Novara did not show the best taste in his to the app 
by singing the rollicking drinking song ‘* In Cellar Cool."” Its sentiment 
is out of date ata public concert, where temperance matters must have 
many friends and supporters. 

Farewell, then, to all “ Brindisis!” farewell to those 
harmless Zzeder which praise the fat God of Hops 
“Gambrinus!” farewell to the million and one convivial 
English ballads beginning with “Simon the Cellarer” 
and ending with “Little Brown Jug!” Musical toasts 
will become obsolete, and the praise of wine will be as 
a thing blasphemous. Lo, the “ North British Daily 
Mail” hath spoken, and a gap (into which will be in- 
troduced Moody and Sankey snifflings) will now be 
found in operatic and song music! But how about 
“Don Juan?” 











PIANO TECHNICS. 


HOSE who study the piano and who are also stu- 

dents of the musical literature relating to the de- 
velopment of piano technic, do not as a rule seem to 
realize that all technic is but the expression of the 
composer’s personal mechanical talent with its limita- 
tions. Bach technic is exclusively Bachian; in its 
polyphonic beauties we see the old Cantor of Leipsic 
with his revolutionary fingering (for in his time the 
thumb was not used); as in Liszt, his dazzling pyro- 
technics express perfectly his daring personal perform- 
ances and unexampled conquest of the keyboard. It is 
more than interesting to trace the development of piano 
technic from the days when the hand was held almost 
rigid, to these progressive times, when the whole arm, 
including wrist, forearm and shoulder muscles, must 
literally undulate through the mazes of technical feats 
undreamed of by our forefathers. 

That there has been an absolutely steady evolution of 
technic cannot be truthfully asserted, for a man like 
Scarlatti could write piano sonatas that puzzle the 
fingers of the trained virtuosi of to-day. Like every- 
thing else, piano technic did not follow a straight, un- 
deviating course of development; it flickered and flamed 
into the brilliancies of a Liszt, to be followed by the in- 
tellectual solidity of a Brahms. Chopin technically 
owed much to Hummel, who in his turn was but a tech- 
nical efflorescence of Mozart, Mozart only more so (tech- 
nically, of course). The great Netherlandish writers who 
were the contrapuntal forerunners of Bach carried part 
writing to its highest pitch. We feel it in Bach, who 
did for the piano the same that Palestrina, the Italian, 
did for choral writing. After Bach, his sons, according 
to their respective lights, developed the sonata form, 
the homophonic melody became a possible thing, and 
part writing a neglected art. Haydn, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven all stepped higher in the sonata field ; but side by 
side with them were evolved a group of men who, think- 
ing more of technic than of music, really developed the 
innate resources of the keyboard; in a word, technic, 
Virtuosi like Scarlatti, 
Woelfli, Hummel, Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner and 
Thalberg advanced the difficulties of piano playing enor- 
mously. They were minor lights in the field of compo- 
sition, but they all had something important to say, and 
we cannot readily dispense with one of them, for they 
were all links in the great technical chain. Pianists like 
Field and Hummel did much toward advancing the 
purity of touch, tone and style; their compositions were 
the outcome of their personal style and each had his 
limitations. The Beethoven technic, which is built al- 
most exclusively on Clementi, does not prove, all asser- 
tions to the contrary, that Beethoven was a great 
pianist. 

It is a solid technic, but it is not clavier mdssig, like 
its Italian model, Clementi, who was, before all else, 
the virtuoso. Beethoven’s piano music is not pianistic 


—it is clumsy and not always effective, much less grace- 
ful, although thoughtful, ever virile, and bearing the 
stamp of an original mind. 





wards, possibly in the hope of finding more congenial 





Anna Rulkeley- Hills. 
Ethel Wakefield. 


Martin Roeder. 
Emil Mabr. 





quarters. And yet the same Joseph, in the fullness of 





Mendelssohn also cannot truthfully be said to have 
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advanced piano technic to any striking degree; some of 
his music is difficult, requiring a light, delicate touch 
ior its performance, his scherzos in particular fully jus- 
tifying Rossini’s comment after hearing Mendelssohn 
himself play one of them, “Qa sent de Scarlatti.” 

Franz Schubert was in many respects a follower of 
Beethoven, although his piano music is more pianistic 
than that of his great model, his smaller compositions 
in particular being beautifully and playably written. 
Weber advanced the technic of the piano amazingly, 
particularly the development of the left hand, and by 
the boldness of his invention; but to Frederick Chopin 
belongs the honor of not only inventing new technical 
forms, on which most piano music of the future will be 
modeled, but also of giving birth to some of the most 
exquisitely poetical ideas that have ever emanated from 
the brain of man. Chopin was first a poet, then a 
pianist, and one is lost in deep admiration of such a 
gifted nature. 

Robert Schumann’s piano technic is a peculiar one, 
discarding all the flippant brilliancy of the Hummel and 
Herz school and all unnecessary ornamental figures. 
He writes in a deeply earnest vein, even philosophical, 
foreshadowing by his incessant use of heavy chord pass- 
ages the distinctively modern technic of Johannes 
Brahms. Schumann seems to have cared little for the 
pearly runs and the glittering trills and glissandos of 
his predecessors and was really a revolutionist in every 
way. Adolph Henselt and Franz Liszt both show the 
influence of Chopin, but each developed in his own in- 
dividual views. The characteristics of the Liszt technic 
are well known, great bravura, strength, delicacy and 
depth all being required. Henselt, while not demand- 
ing so much power, nevertheless taxes the fingers to 
their utmost by his tremendous stretches and breath- 
less tempi. 

Brahms is a true descendant, technically, of Robert 
Schumann, being, however, more austere and self con- 
tained and not revealing in the slightest that luxuriance 
of musical diction, so to speak, of Schumann. 

The Brahms technic can truthfully be called trans- 
cendental, for while it “piles Pelion on Ossia” in its 
finger shattering difficulties it is ever intellectual, ever 
spiritual, 

His transcription of the Paganini caprices is a fair 
specimen of his technical endeavor, and we are lost in 
amazement before these truly titanic fabrications, where 
Heaven itself is stormed and yet the beauty of the idea 
is never distorted nor mutilated. Tausig was a spe- 
cialist who has done much to advance technic by his 
“Daily Studies,” and who was also sufficiently original in 
his work to distinguish from the vast army of virtuosi 
and composers of to-day who merely amplify that 
which has already been done. Dvorak, Rubinstein, 
Bilow, Heyman, Scharwenka, Moszkowski, all have 
something to say, but it can hardly be said to be dis- 
tinctively original (technical we mean), all of which 
leads us to reiterate our former assertion, that a piano 
composer's music is always affected by his own technical 
environment and the history ef piano music on close 
investigation emphasizes this point most strongly. 





The third concert of our oldest chamber music 
organization, the Philharmonic Club, took place at Chickering 
Hall on Tuesday night of last week, and was fairly well at- 
tended. The program opened somewhat ambitiously with the 
first of the five great last string quartets of Beethoven, the op. 
127 in E flat. It cannot truthfully be said that its perform- 
ance was a good one, either in point of conception, technic, 
tone production or ensemble, and as a whole the rendering 
can only be classified as a conscientious effort. The playing 
of Rubinstein’s uneven but interesting D major ’cello and 
piano sonata, op. 18, on the part of Messrs. Emil Schenck 
and W. E. Mulligan can also not be called a great triumph of 
art. Mr. Schenck’s tone is dry and rather weak and Mr. Mul- 
ligan is a by far better organist than he is a pianist, his technic 
and touch on the latter instrument being alike defective. 

The full personnel of the club, assisted by Mr. Pieper, the 
excellent horn player, gave as the last number a septet dedi- 
cated to the club by Mr. F. L. Ritter, of Vassar College, some 
years ago. Of its four movements, the opening andante in 
F major, though very short breathed in invention and of 
diminutive form, is rather pretty and interesting, and the little 
scherzo in G minor is also not bad; but the two last move- 
ments are decidedly weak and uninteresting. The septet, 
however, was, on the whole, satisfactorily performed, and 
elicited some deserved applause. 

Vocal variety was given to the program by the singing of a 
very beautiful set of three gypsy songs by Anton Dvorak and 
of Robert Franz’s ‘‘ For Music” and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Spring 
Song” on the part of Mrs. Gerrit Smith. The lady has a very 
pleasing stage appearance and a good soprano voice, which 
she uses to advantage and with musical taste. She was de- 
servedly applauded and encored. 





THE RACONTEUR. 


HE “Swashbuckler Musical Critics” of the 
daily press, as a contemporary (not at all esteemed) un- 
truthfully put it Jast week, have fallen foul of ‘' Said 
Pasha," and a morning daily has had a libel suit instigated 
against it in consequence of a severe critigue in its columns 
the morning after the first production of Richard Stahl’s 
operatic work. 


7” 
* r 


It seems to me that the critics are having a hard 
time of it and will probably have to go out with a baseball 
catcher’s mask on their head, a coat of mail on their poor 
tender bodies and a large but healthy club in their hands, and 
in that way they may escape the assaults of infuriated artists. 


” 
* * 


As I remarked last week, a critic’s life, like a police- 
man’s, is not a happy one, but this week it looks as if the 
‘* Finest’s ” existence would be made particularly unpleasant, 
on account of the Liederkranz matter, for the gentlemen of 
that club intend pushing the matter to its utmost and will at- 
tempt to discover if justice is meted out fairly in this city. 


* 
* * 


This is the elegant and decidedly expressive way the 
San Francisco ‘‘ Music and Drama” puts the quarrel of two 
great piano virtuosi; ‘‘ Jack von Biilow and Tony Rubinstein, 
two ivory thumpers, whose performances on the piano have 
made them notorious, recently had a little quarrel, in which 
Jack accused Tony of wearing his hair too long, Tony retali- 
ating by suggesting that Jack wore his ears in the same 
fashion,” 

We have already chronicled the causes of this trouble, but 
why, oh why, ‘Jack von Billow?” It sounds so familiar. 


* 
* * 


A Pittsburgh interview in the “ Times” discloses the 
fact that Mr. W. H. Shaw, the divorced husband of Alice 
Pshaw, the professional puckerer, separated from his handsome 
wife because she wishes to live more extravagantly than his 
means would allow, and also because she is a false whistler. 

We always did think Mrs. Pshaw’s intonation was imperfect ! 


* 
* * 


Brother Edmund C. Stanton, the able manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, was made a Ritter last week, the 
Order of St. Michael of Bavaria being bestowed on him by the 
Prince Regent of Bavaria, ‘‘ in recognition of his meritorious 
efforts and successful services in the promotion of German art 
in America.” Bravo, Sir Edmund ! 

* * * 

Emma Nevada has had the honor of being accordeda 
private audience with the Pope, her recent conversion to the 
Church of Rome probably being the reason, for the Pope 
seldom accords audiences to artists, and our brave and talented 
little country woman doubtlessly feels elated over it. 


* 
* * 


The “Musical Age,” of Philadelphia, published by 
W. F. Boothe, of Philadelphia, is particularly breezy and 
bright this month. : 

* * 

Speaking of one American naturally recalls another 
one, Fanny Bloomfield, who arrived in this city last week from 
her six months’ tour in Europe, where she played everywhere 
with the greatest of success, also accompanying, if I remember 
aright, Essipoff on her English ‘ournée. Fanny Bloontfield. 
Zeisler, for she is married to a young and rising Chicago 
lawyer, is one of our most talented native pianists and is as 
full of fire, dash and vim as a two year old colt. She possesses 
that greatest of all desiderata for a musician, 7. ¢., tempera- 
ment, and while she hasn’t spent her time burnishing up her 
technic to as high a finish as her cousin Moriz Rosenthal, 
her playing is more vivid, more human and reaches in conse- 
quence our hearts sooner. Fanny Bloomfield is a brunette 
flash of lightning and always strikes. 


* 
* * 


The Chicago “Saturday Evening Herald” contains 
a bright if withal gushing letter from New York, written by 
Fannie Edgar Thomas. After settling to our satisfaction why 
Harrison Millard resembles Bronson Howard, Fannie Edgar 
Thomas proceeds to dilate on the clever Grace Holloway, 
and apropos of that lady’s reception tendered to Mrs, Anton 
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Seid! says: ‘‘ Mrs. Seidl is handsome enough to be a pro- 
fessional beauty. The most attractive type ‘of well born Ger- 
man beauty she is; quite middle height, large but not fat, 
blonde as.the sunshine before it strikes earth, with the whitest 
skin, pinkest cheeks, bluest eyes and crown of golden hair in 
soft bang and semi-psyche ; lips, teeth and nose like a great 
Christmas doll, but an expression of inquiring and refined in- 
telligence. She was dressed in luscious toilette of light blue 
velvet with Persian trim, and held a huge bouquet of pink and 
cream roses. She stood beneath the portiere like a young 
summer moon, while round her revolved the brilliant stars of 
music, art and letters, who were gathered in the spacious 
parlors.” I think this is delightfully said, and anybody who 
has had the pleasure of seeing the wife of the distinguished 
Anton will acknowledge its truth ; the toilette part I leave to 


the ladies. 
* 


x a 
All honor to Prince Alexander of Battenberg, who 
had the courage to marry the woman he loved, and all I can 
wish Miss Loisinger, his bride, is that this, unlike most actress- 
es’ matrimonial experiments, may prove a happy and a /asting 
marriage (accent please on the /ast¢, for princes are proverbially 
fickle). Apropos of this matter the correction must be made 
to the effect that it is not Miss Leisinger the singer, but Miss 
Loisinger the actress, whom the prince has just married. 
7s 
I heard of two violinists last week who were dining at 
the Vienna Café, and after the meal was over proposed to see 
who would settle the bill, by the aid of the dice box. 
refused dice, one of the twain, being of an ingenious turn, 


On being 


took five lumps of sugar, marked with a lead pencil the neces- 
sary numbering on them, put them ina tumbler and triumph- 
antly threw for results. The other man lost. 
Maximilian ! 


Great head, 
ams 

When Max Treumann, the baritone, was in Rochester 
last fall with the Thomas Orchestra, he had occasion to go 
into a music store and ask for a copy of 
by Faure. 

** What's that ?” said the man at the counter. 

‘* The Palm Branches,” said Treumann, fearing his French 
was too much for the man. 

‘* What kind of an instrument is that ?”’ quoth the musical 


“Les Rameaux,” 


individual. 

But this is nothing compared to what occurred to a music 
teacher of the same city, who, on asking at the same music 
store for Mendelssohn’s op. 25, was staggered by the ques- 
tion : 


‘* Who is the composer of that piece ?” 


* 
* ¥ 


On a murky early spring morning, when the horrors 


True ! 


and dyspepsia (the great ailment of musical critics) have seized 
on your very soul, it is a good invigorator to see Mr. FE. M. 
Bowman, the sturdy president of the American College of 
Musicians, on his way to his rooms at Steinway Hall from his 
home in Newark. Mr. Bowman is at peace with the world, 
and vice versa, as his rotund visage and easy carriage in- 
stantly reveal. He isa born humorist, and has a smile so 
unctuous and mirth provoking that I really sometimes think 
that if Providence hadn’t called him to fill the important po- 
sition of president of the American College of Musicians, Mr. 
Bowman could have successfully trod the histrionic stage in 
the higher walks of comedy. 

At all events, he can tell a capital storv, and is an amiable 
gentleman and a very good musician to boot. 

a *% 

Have you heard the diabolical instrument that is on 
our streets, sprung from Heaven knows where? It gives out 
a section of a chromatic scale, with some notes dropped, and 
the general effect is neuralgic, to say the least. 

* ? * 

What did the “ Evening Sun” of last week mean by 
printing the following: ‘‘ Mr. Alexander Lambert, the hand- 
some musician, has spent about $30 for his bosom friend, 
Walter Damrosch, and had been taking a rest after that 
with a view to casting the ultimate vote immediately before 
the close. When he returned the polls were closed and the 
clarionet had been awarded to Mr. Reinhold Herrmann of the 
Liederkranz. 

‘*Lambertleben waxed terribly wroth and wanted all his 
money back. An excited debate took place, in the course of 
which the voices of the contestants rose to a Perotti pitch. 
Finally Mr. Frece decided that the polls should be opened 
egain, so that everyone should have another chance to spend 
his money. Mr. Lambert did not grasp the opportunity.” 

All this took place at the German Fair, but we think Mr. 
Lambert was more extravagant than is described above; in 
fact, it is currently reported that he offered to play the Mosz- 
kowski Tarentelle (accent on the ‘‘ kowski”’) to settle a wager 
as to whether Walter Damrosch was a better conductor than 
Leopold Winkler was a pianist. Alex. always was a reckless 
man where his friends were concerned 








The first meeting of the Manuscript Club, of Bos- 
ton, took place last week at the house of Mrs. John L. Gard- 


ner. The program contained works by Clayton Johns, Edwin 
A. Jones, Miss Lang, MacDowell, J. Phippen and H. W. 
Parker. The second meeting will take place in about three 





weeks, The programs are made up of works by our native 
composers. 
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Mk. AND Mrs. CARL ALVEsS.-- Mr. Carl Alves ranks 
among the foremost of our German singing teachers, and 
through his many years’ faithful activity has done no little 
service tothe art of singing. The excellent showing his pupils 
made at his annual concert last week gave renewed evidence 
of the advantages of his method, which, according to Stock- 
hausen's approved principles, pays special attention to the 
building up of a beautiful tone, precise attack and tasteful de- 
livery. The pupils of Mr. Alves therefore enjoy great popu- 
larity, and several of them are now engaged at European opera 
houses. Mr, Alves is known as a teacher of noble conception, 
deep musical feeling and artistic taste, and his power of recog- 
nizing and imitating healthy and sickly tone is remarkable, 
Withal he is a man of most thorough musical education. We 
hope that he may many years yet be active among us with 
undiminished zeal and powers. 

Mrs. Carl Alves, formerly Miss Katie Nuffer, sang when 
she was only nine years of age in the children’s performances 
at the old Stadt Theatre, under the late excellent Mr. Witt, 
and her talent and voice were recognized at that early period. 
When scarcely fourteen she became a pupil of Mr. Alves, from 
her entire vocal education. At fifteen 
years of age she took the position of solo alto at the Church 
of the Incarnation, and after several years she became the 
ilo alto of Calvary Church, of which Joseph Mosenthal was 
organist and leader, and this position she held for five 
For the coming year Mrs, Alves is engaged for the 


whom she received 


8 


the 


years 

Church of the Divine Paternity. She has sung in some of our 
best concerts, She is a thoroughly finished singer, an Ameri- 
can who has received all her training in this city, and as she 
s young yet she will certainly in time acquire a great reputa- 
tion. After the November concert of the Symphony Society, 
in which Mrs, Alves sang, the following were some of the 


criticisms bestowed on her: ‘* Mrs. C, Alves sang two songs 
by Schubert, two by Schumann and one by Franz extremely 
She has a voice of 
beautiful quality, phrases most artistically, and that she does 
not believe that in the notes of the melody lie the be all and 
end f music she demonstrated by the clearness of her 
enunciation of the words of the songs. Mrs. Alves is a singer 


well from the vocalist’s point of view. 


whom it 1s a pleasure to welcome to the public stage.”"—New 
York 

Mrs, C She sang with ap- 
parent freedom from constraint, and with single devotion to 


rribune 
Alves made a distinct success, 


the music intrasted to her, in a manner both large and fine, 


rding to it, which was equal to the enor 


and with voice accc 

mous space it was required to fill. The distinctness and the 
manner of her enunciation call for unqualified praise. She 
must gain a permanent place in the front rank of our concert 
singers Though it must be considered a mistake to load 
such a concert with five successive serious songs, it is certain 
that Mrs. Alves increased her hold upon the audience from 
the first trying and ungrateful one until the last.’—The 
New York ** Evening Post.” 

Mrs. C. Alves has a clear, even and well trained mezzo so- 

nu voice, She was heard in songs by Schubert, Schumann 
ind Franz, and between her intensity of delivery, her delight- 
fully clear enunciation, and her merits as a songstress, she 
wrought a most gratifying impression.”—New York ‘* Mail 
and Express.’ 

Mrs. C. Alves, the wife and a pupil of the well-known sing- 
ing teacher of that name, sang a group of songs by Schubert, 
Schumann and Franz in a genuine artistic fashion, and with 
un unexceptional contralto voice. Her vocal organ is rich 
and she handles it with skill, and her intelligent phrasing and 
moderation stamp her as a lady of unusual abilities. —Musi- 
CAL COURIER, 

Mrs. Alves showed herself possessed of much dramatic 
f-cling. Her voice is one of great power, good range, even 
and equally beautiful throughout the different registers, Her 
enunciation is excellent. She isa great addition to the list of 
ur concert singers.—New York ** World,” Rosenthal Recital. 
Academy of Music 

MATERNA IN BRUSSELS.—Amalia Materna has been 
engaged to sing in ‘* Die Walkiire” at the Théatre de la Mon- 


rhe 
of the company in French. 


na n Brussels great artist will sing in German, the 


rest 
MreMORY KeEpr GREEN.—Sweden is 
rightly anxious to honor the memory of ber greatest singer, 


JENNY LIND’S 


Jenny Lind. A new street in Stockholm has been named 
after the diva, and a Swedish sculptor has but recently com- 
pleted a statuette which represents ber as ‘‘ Norma " 

Prue Deatru List.—News from Paris announces the 


of the composer Frédéric Barbier. The deceased was 
but he gained greater celebrity for his chansons and 
The deaths are announced of 


leath 
hfty-nine, 
s than for his operettas 


\loys Klein, a composer, and for some years organist of 
Roven Cathedral, aged thirty-nine, and at Nancy, aged sev- 
nty-four, of Mr. Moulins, for many years conductor of the 
local opera and Philharmonic Society. Mr. Moulins made his 
début fifty-seven years ago as first violin of the Paris Opéra 
Comique 

Mrs, PSHAW AND Mozart.—An odd precedent has 


now on tour—‘‘ gathering labial laurels,” as the paragraphists 
quaintly put it. Somebody, it seems, has unearthed a sen- 
tence from a letter in which Mozart, writing to his sister, says, 
‘*T often whistle an air, but no one responds.” Whereupon 
it has sententiously been observed that Mozart evidently lived 
a little more than a century before his time, as nowadays, in- 
stead of earning a pittance by composing symphonies and 
operas and chamber music, he might have gained a fortune by 
whistling to ‘‘ society.” 

JOACHIM IN ENGLAND.—Joseph Joachim will be the 
guest of the Cambridge (England) Musical Society at a banquet 
to be held on March 14 in the hall of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege. The company will consist exclusively of members of the 
society, the only other visitor being Sir Frederic Leighton. 


CLARA SCHUMANN RESTORED TO HEALTH.—There is 
not much doubt that Clara Schumann will take part in the 
current London’ Monday Popular Concert season. She has 
entirely recovered from her illness, and on the 23d ult. she 
appeared with Dr. Joachim for the first time after a lapse of 
several years at the Philharmonic Hall, Berlin. The distin- 
guished pianist fully intends to visit England if her health 
still permits. 

MACKENZIE WILL ConDuUCcT.—The London Philhar- 
monic directors have acted wisely in accepting the courtesy of 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, who will conduct the concerts before 
the return to England of Mr. Fred. H. Cowen. 

MARIE Roze's PLANS.—The Marie Roze English pro- 
vincial tour ended last week at Eastbourne, after which the 
artist will go to Nice to sing ‘‘Manon Lescaut” under the 
conductorship of Massenet, the composer. Marie Roze has 
likewise been invited to bead the list of artists at a series of 
gala performances at the Opera House, Malta, before the 
departure of the Duke of Edinburgh for the Mediterranean. 
Her tour of the English Midlands has consequently been post- 
poned till October. 

MIss FABRIS IN ENGLAND.—We spoke last week edi- 
torially about the English people's greater appreciation of 
vocal artists, or rather of their lesser demands, and find an- 
other example for the proof of our assertion in the success of 
Miss Amanda Fabris. When this young lady sang here with 
the defunct American or (Inter) National Opera Company, 
she did, indeed, please both public and press, but she failed to 
score any such approbation as for instance the Liverpool | 
‘*Daily Post,” in its issue of February 14, bestows upon our 
esteemed country woman after her impersonation of ‘‘ Elsa” 
in ‘* Lohengrin,” with the Carl Rosa Company. The paper in 
question says : 

The “ Elsa" of Miss Fabris is unquestionably one of the finest concep- 
tions of our day. It is pre eminently a character in which the artist 
comes to the front, and Miss Fabris in this respect is a revelation to 
those who know that she is still young in stageexperience She has con- 
ceived the most elevated and poetic notion of the pathetically beautiful 
character ; she is spirituelle and fervid and beautiful in every action and 
expression. She also reaches a height of vocal force which is sometimes 
unattained by singers of greater volume and resource, and she shows 
again the well-knowa example of what can be done by perfect method 
and training. In addition, Miss Fabris looked the character to perfec 
tion, and she conveyed a few touches—grace notes of action and manner 
—that have seldom been so spontaneous in any English representation of 
the legendary heroine. For instance, throughout her love and devotion 
for the mystic knight there is an intermingled fear and reverence superbly 
expressed in the nuptial scene ; and in the last act the utter prostration of 
despair at the departure of the knight gives place to a transport of joy at 
the appearance of the youthful *‘ Godfrey,” the brother of * Elsa.’’ So 
intense and magnificent an expression of the joys and woes of the hapless 
heroine it would be difficult to remember, and to Miss Fabris is due in a 
very large measure the great success of the representation. 

He Has BEEN ENGAGED.—Mr. Maurel has been en- 
gaged for 1890-1 to follow Mrs, Patti in Buenos Ayres for 
thirty-five pertormances. 


BO.tow Next Season.—Hermann Wolff, of Berlin, 
Hans von Bti'ow's agent, announces that next season Biilow 
will not only conduct the ten concerts of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Society, but that he will also give at the German 
capital two Wagner concerts, the proceeds of which are to go 
to the Bayreuth fund. 

SOME SINGERS.—The personnel of the Italian opera 
stagione beginning at Kroll’s Opera House on the 2oth inst. with 
a performance of ‘‘ Lakmé” will consist of Miss Van Zandt, 
Miss Torrigi, an Italian coloratura singer of note ; Mrs. Clo- 
rinda Pini-Corsi, a contralto from the Milan Scala; our 
old friend the tenor Ravelli; Francesco d'Andrade, baritone ; 
Francesco Vechioni, basso, and Antonio Pini-Corsi, basso 
buffo, 

Dvorak’s Latest WorRK.—Anton Dvorak’s latest 
work, his new opera ‘‘ The Jacobin,” was produced for the 
first time at the Czech National Theatre in Prague on the’ 
12th ult. It met with a tremendous success, which is all the 
more significant, as his ‘‘ Demetrius,” brought out six years 
ago, met with but comparatively little recognition. The only 
one of Dvorak’s operas that has so far made its way outside 
of the limits of his mative country, Bohemia, is ‘‘ Der 
Bauer ein Schelm,” but it is expected that ‘‘ The Jacobin” 
will soon find a place on all great opera house répertoires. 
STILL ANOTHER.—Another five year old piano prod- 
igy in the horizon is Master W. Wigg, son of the bandmaster 
of the Wellesley Training Ship Band, South Shields, England. 


ONE OF THE BROTHERS.—Mr. Jean de Reszké a 
fortnight ago signed a contract to sing in Paris until the’sum- 





appear under Mr. Hatris’ direction at Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, 


VERDI MopEST.—Verdi has declined to have any- 
thing to do with the proposed public celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the production of his first opera on November 
17, 1839. 

TEMPLETON STRONG WRITES.—Templeton Strong, 
the talented young American composer, who is at present 
-tesiding in Wiesbaden, Germany, in an interesting letter to us 
last week begs to add to our list of music for two pianos his 
** Sinfonische Idyllen,” a review of which will shortly appear 
in the columns of THE Musica Courter. Mr, Strong further 
writes that after April 1 he goes to Rome, to remain there 
until June, thence to Paris for a fortnight, and from there to 
Vevey, where he will settle down to steady work on the score 
of his new symphony, and also make a piano arrangement of 
it. In Leipsic Mr. Strong saw Arthur Nikisch, the future 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and reports him 
as looking forward with pleasure to his American trip, and 
also says he is at present wrestling with the agonies of 
English grammar. 

CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS To Vistr Us.—A Sunday 
cablegram says that Camille Saint-Saéns, the French com- 
poser, a member of the Institute, the author of *‘ Henry VIII.” 
and ex-organist of La Madeleine, has signed an engagement 
to make a tour in the United States and in South America 
during the coming musical season. Mr. Saint-Saéns, accord- 
ing to this engagement, will give a series of organ recitals in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Quebec and Montreal. The 
composer is a!lso engaged to visit Mexico and South America, 
Mr. Saint-Saéns is now in rather delicate health. The recent 
loss of bis mother has very much prostrated bim. He will 
leave Paris in a few days for the Riviera. 


The Seid! Concert. 
R. ANTON SEIDL’S fifth and last orchestral 


concert of the present season took place at Steinway Hall 
last Saturday night, before a very numerous and highly en- 
thusiastic audience, and brought with it the first reappearance 
in New York, after an absence of some six years, of Emma 
Albani, the great singer. The lady has certainly every reason 
to be proud of the reception she met with on this occasion, 
for she was again and again recalled with a perfect furore of 
applause after her numbers, which were the ‘ Leise, leise” 
aria from Weber's ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” sung in Italian, and 
Hindel’s florid and meaningless aria *‘Sing, Sweet Bird,” 
from *' L’Allegro et Il Penseroso.” The vocal technic dis- 
clayed in these was the same magnificent one that we admired 
in Mrs. Albani in years gone by and her phrasing is most 
artistic as well as ber conception and delivery most musical 
and charming. She is a true exponent of the art of the 
bel canto. The voice itself, however, though still pleasant and 
rather full in the middle and upper registers, has grown to be 
very weak in the lower one, and the tooth of time has not 
failed to gnaw off some of the enamel it formerly possessed. 
The trill in the upper register also sounds rather nasal and 
astonishingly impure when compared to the trill in the middle 
r-gister, which is quite good. The flute obligato part in the 
Hindel aria was not surpassingly beautifully played, espe- 
cially as far as tone quality is concerned, by Mr. Barrett, an 
English flutist, who accompanies Mrs. Albani on her present 
tour, and we have heard it performed far better by one or two 
of our local flutists on former occasions, 
It cannot be said that Mr. Seidl is particularly fortunate in 
the choice of his novelties at these concerts. The quasi 
novelty of the present concert was what the program termed 
a *‘ Heroic” overture by H. Wadham Nicholl. In reality this 
is the first movement in C major of an unpublished symphony 
by Mr. Nicholl, an Englishman living in this city. His 
works, including this alleged overture, all show him to be en- 
dowed with a certain technical talent for the art of writing 
music often found among English musicians, but also devoid 
of that principal gift of a born composer, the power of thematic 
invention, the absence of which is likewise the characteristic of 
the nation from which he descends. His heroic overture deals 
with two themes, the first of which, in ascending and de- 
scending octaves, is taken from an idea of Wagner's in the 
‘* Faust” overture, and the second theme is a weak imitation 
of one of the themes from Beethoven's ‘‘ Fidelio.” In the hand- 
ling of these themes, however, Mr. Nicholl shows considerable 
skill in development and some originality in harmonic 
changes. The orchestration is not quite as effective as we 
had expected from a man of Mr. Nicholl’s pretensions, 
but it contains, nevertheless, some good and telling mo- 
ments, especially toward the close where the first theme, 
harmonized in sixth chords, appears in the trombones. The 
overture, despite Mr. Seidl’s apparently great efforts, was not 
as well performed as it ought to have been. 
It was followed by the prelude in D minor, choral in’'G minor 
and the great organ fugue in G minor, by Bach, in the fine 
orchestral garb of Albert,-in which Mr. Thomas has familiar- 
ized our concert public with them. The arrangement of the 
fugue in which Albert uses the theme of the choral asa 
cantus firmus is especially noble and befitting, but its dignity 
was considerably destroyed ‘by the entirely teo rapid tempo at 








been put forward in favor of Mrs, Pshaw, the sifleuse, who is 





mer of 1890, having a two moaths’ congé this and next year to 


which Mr. Seid] took it. Tie performance, however, ‘was 
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strongly applauded and the great conductor had to bow his 
thanks for a recall. 

The weakest and comparatively most uninteresting of 
Mendelssobn’s symphonies, the ‘‘ Reformation” symphony 
in D, op. 107, was the one chosen for performance by Mr. 
Seidl. Why he should have selected just this one and not 
either the A minor or the one in A major, both of which are 
far more beautiful and have not been heard here this season, 
is hard to tell, except perhaps for the reason that he wanted 
to demonstrate to the ears of the audience that Mendelssohn 
and Wagner both made use of the Dresden ‘‘Amen,” This 
theory gains color through the fact that the ‘‘ Parsifal” ‘‘ Good 
Friday Spell ” music was also on the program. There is this 
much, however, to be said about the difference of these com- 
posers’ writing of religious music, that while Wagner’s ‘‘ Par- 
sifal” is evidently the outpouring of a most sincerely religious 
mind, Mendelssobn’s efforts in this line, more especially, 
however, the ‘‘ Reformation” symphony, always sound to us 
as artificial, insincere, nay, hypocritical, as the religious effu- 
sions of an apostate Jew are apt to be when he is trying to 
glorify Christianity. 

The symphony, however, was well performed under Mr. 
Seidl’s energetic conductorship, and this was the case to a still 
greater degree with the aforementioned ‘‘ Parsifal” excerpt 
and the concluding number of the concert, the unfortunate 
“Centennial” march. This obstreperous and poorly invented 
picce d’occasion ought, for the sake of the master’s great mem- 
ory, to be given a long needed rest, and should by all means 
never be placed on the program of a concert given in a closed 
hall. 








Music in Boston. 
Boston, March 3, 1889. 
HE past week has carried the critic all the 
way from oratorio to comic opera, and trom analytical 
lectures to symphony concerts. The Hindel and Haydn So- 
ciety gave Verdi's ‘‘ Requiem” just too late fora review in 
my last letter, so I must pertorce say a few words about its 
performance in this. It was not up to the proper standard in 
its solo work, but the great chorus and the orchestra did ex- 
cellently well. Iam not a follower of Von Biilow in my esti- 
mate of the work. Spite of the low estimate of the peppery 
doctor, the requiem has a tremendous glow of color, and is 
attractive because it is natural. It is only when Verdi at- 
tempts the contrapuntal vein that he becomes weak and al- 
most ludicrous. The manner in which he takes up a fugato 
and lets it drop again, as if it were a red hot iron, is comical. 
The brevity is with him evidently a necessary evil. What 
havoc the soloists made in the matter of intonation! They 
had possibly heard that it was defiling to touch pitch, and 
they kept themselves quite clean. They seemed to be striving 
to invent new scales. 

It was a mixed quattet—very badly mixed; and even in the 
matter of Latin there seemed to be great difference of philo- 
logical opinion among the singers as regards pronunciation, 
Nevertheless Miss Hamlin sang well in Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hear 
my prayer,” which preceded the requiem ; Miss Poole was ex- 
cellent in the ‘* Liber Scriptus,” which Verdi has altered to a 
mezzo soprano solo since the appearance of the published 
work; Mr. A. L. King was a little throaty, but otherwise 
good in ‘‘ Ingemisco,” and made fewer false intonations than 
anybody else; and Mr. Campanari was effective in the dra- 
matic ‘‘ Confutatis.” But in all the other solo numbers there 
was much left to be desired. The orchestra, however, was 
more thorough than it has ever been in Boston in this work 
although in the trumpet fanfare at “‘ Tuba Mirum” I should 
have preferred the answering trumpets off the stage, as Verdi 
has marked them. The chorus did magnificent work in the 
fiery ‘‘ Dies Irz,’ although they could not attain the pppppp 
effects which the composer has absurdly marked in some por- 
tions of the composition. The chorusis in especially excel- 
lent condition nowadays, since the veterans have been weeded 
out and many new members admitted. It is hard, but un- 
doubtedly true, that even a voice must yield to time, and the 
tenors who are old enough to have sung in the original Jerusa- 
lem Choir, David conductor, are a trifle too old to suit the 
musical exactions of the present day. By relieving itself of 
strident ‘‘ active members” the society has gained—audibly. 

Monday last I went to see ‘* Boccaccio,” but I am not going 
to send coals to Newcastle, or cheeses to Holland, by telling 
the inhabitants of New York how well the McCaull Opera do 
their work. De Wolf Hopper hops and Digby Bell bellows in 
the humorous fashion that is well known to your readers, and 
the house is crowded at every performance. 

On Tuesday Mr. Otto Bendix gave a piano recital, chiefly 
devoted to Brahms’ compositions, in the cellar of Music Hall 
—I should say in Bumstead Hall—and I was turned loose 
upon the inoffensive audience to tell all I knew about Brahms 
in fifteen minutes before the recital proper began.. The hang- 
man always has a prejudice against being hanged himself, and 
the critic scarcely enjoys being criticized as much as he does 
criticizing others therefore ; [ will not review my oratorical 
effort, but merely state that the doors were closed when | 
spake and no one was allowed to come in—or go out. Mr. 
Bendix’s work, however, was worthy of praise. He has never 
appeared to such good advantage in Boston. He has not a col- 
assal technic, but he has something better—a keenly apprecia- 
tive and poetic nature, which apprehends the composer's in- 
tentions in a manner which colder pianists cannot do, 





To give Brahms with the glow and contrast which he did 
was an artistic treat. I was unable to hear the end of the 
program, for the Apollo Club supper called me, and all the 
names were as naught before the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul, &c., which attends these semi-annual banquets. 
“ But that I am forbid to tell the secrets of the prison house” 
(as the Shakespearian of the club might say) ‘I could a tale 
unfold” that would make everyone very anxious to be a 
guest, but these suppers do not court publicity. 

Wednesday night at Chickering’s the Kneisel Quartet gave a 
very delightful concert. It is useless to give any more adjec- 
tives about the playing of the club. All the words of prai e 
are worn threadbare. They gave Dvorak’s quartet in E, and 
two movements from the Mozart quartet ia D minor, perfectly. I 
found the former to be more symmetrical and conservative than 
is usual with the Slavonic composer, yet the folks tone in which 
he revels was not altogether lacking, for the second movement 
had the Czech scrrow and plaintiveness, and the finale had the 
strongly marked rhythm of the Bohemian folk dances. The 
last number of the program was what made the concert so es- 
pecially interesting, for it introduced a score of the members 
of our orchestra, and they played, under Mr. Gericke’s direc- 
tion, the Brahms serenade in A, op. 16, in which no violins 
were used. The composer has used this same device of ban- 
ishing the violins from his orchestra in the beginning of his 
requiem. 

I suppose he aims at gloom and darkness of color. Yet oc- 
casionally one longs for a violin tone, and the constant plac- 
ing of the oboe in the foreground to replace the former be- 
comes just a trifle monotonous. You may recollect that Mé- 
hul, the old French composer, once, at the command of 
Napoleon, produced an opera entirely without violins (it was 
called ‘‘ Uthal”), and that Grétry, after hearing the violas 
forced into the high positions through an act, burst out with, 
**I would give a thousand francs for one violin tone.” Brahms 
comes out of the ordeal better than this, for he has such earn- 
est and noble thoughts to convey that the sombre setting only 
adds to their dignity. The firale of this was again heartily 
rustic, being almost like a melody of the Italian pifferari, with 
bold, firm, unison passages and well contrasted episodes. The 
effect of the orchestra in a small hall was strikingly fine, and 
I hope that the performance may lead to more of the same 
sort. I think that Bach’s orchestral works would sound at 
their best in such a setting. 

The end of the week brought the usual symphony concert, 
It was a most interesting program : 


G. W. Chadwick 
Max Bruch 


Overture, ‘‘ Melpomene”’ 

Concerto for violin, in D minor, No. 2, op. 44 
Mr. Otto Roth. 

Three movements from the symphony ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet "’....H. Berlioz 

Vorspiel, “* Die Meistersinger 

Mr. Chadwick’s overture was applauded with great enthusi- 
asm, and both the work itself and its performance deserved it, 
It is the best score that the composer has yet given us. Som, 
bre and impressive from the start, it gives the auditor a musi- 
cal sketch of an ideal tragedy; a compound of tears and 
blood ; clangor of brass, trumpet fanfares and oboe complain- 
ings and sorrow. A final terrific crash shows that the catas- 
trophe is consummated, and one may imagine the tolling of 
bells in the coda. I do not admire Bruch’s second concerto as 
heartily as his first, but it is none the less a great work, and 
Mr. Roth played it like a thorough musician. There were great 
refinement, artistic expression and commendable clearness 
throughout the work. Mr. Roth has a future full of promise, 
for, although so advanced a musician, he is quite young ; in 
fact, he and Mr. Schnecker, the harpist, are the twin babies of 
the orchestra. I am doubly glad that Mr. Roth made such a 
success, for he is as amiable and modest as a man as he is ca- 
pable as a musician. 

The three movements given from Berlioz’s symphony end- 
ed with the ‘Queen Mab” scherzo. The performance was 
something so phenomenally fine that I hope you may yet hear 
it in New York and appreciate thereby all the technical excel- 
lences of our orchestra, for it requires no ordinary organiza~ 
tion to give the capricious changes of *‘ Queen Mab.” The 
picture of ‘‘ Romeo’s” sadness in the first movement was 
charmingly portrayed on the oboe. At the rehearsal concert 
on Friday an awkward accident took place just at this point, 
for Mr. Saztet’s reed broke, and the movement would have 
come to an untimely conclusion had not the second oboe taken 
up the solo. The adagio of this symphony is the finest thing 
that Berlioz ever wrote, and it was played in a manner ade- 
quate to its passion. But then came the ‘* Vorspiel” to ‘* Die 
Meistersinger,” and one felt that before Wagner Berlioz 
must burn with a. diminished light. How it brought up the 
time when we sat together, you—cher rédacteur—and I, in 
Bayreuth and yelled ourselves hoarse at the conclusion of the 
first performance in such a manner that even Angermann’s 
fluids could not set our throats right. This week is going to 
be a terror. for critics ; six concerts .and. operas on Monday 
alone, and three on Tuesday, and thus on throughout the 
week. That makes things look desperate to a man with mu. 
sical hypochondria, and I shall be as busy (if not quite so 
happy) as a hen with one chick. Louis C. ELson. 








The Orange Mendelssohn Union gave its second 
private concert February 25, at Music, Hall, Orange. Mr. 
Arthur Mees is the union’s efficient conductor, and the work 
done on this occasion reflected greatly. on his admirable 
drilling. oi ; 





FOREICN NOTES. 


....M. Paderewski is at present giving some excellent 
piano recitals in Vienna. 

.-.- Jeanne Daniso, a New Orleans lady, made a suc- 
cessful début at a concert at Berlin this week. 

..» Anew ballet will shortly be produced at St. Peters- 
burg, entitled ‘‘The Sleeping Beauty,” the music of which is 
written by Tschaikowsky. 

....Sapelnikoff is the latest pianist announced to 
appear at the London Philharmonic concerts, to be introduced 
by Mr. Tschaikowsky, in whose company he travels from St, 
Petersburg. 

...»Mancinelli has composed a symphonic poem en- 
titled ‘‘ Scene Venezaine.” It is in five movements, and will 
be heard for the first time in London in May. 

.... Twenty hitherto unpublished letters of Mendels- 
sohn have appeared as a supplement to the German ‘* Rund- 
schau.” The letters are addressed to Aloys Fuchs. 

....Saint-Saéns’ new opera, “ Ascanio,” will, after all, 
be produced this season in Paris before the De Reszké bro- 
thers leave for London. The difficulties which had arisen 
have been removed. 

....Among the operas to be heard in Rome during 
the carnival are Bizet’s ‘‘ Djamileh " and Berlioz’s ‘* Les Tro- 
yens” at the Constanzi Theatre, and Wagner’s ‘‘ Die Wal- 
ktire ” at the Argentina. 

.... Three string quartets by Cherubini have just been 
published by A. Payne, of Leipsic. These, in all probability, 


are the works composed in 1835, which thus have remained 
unpublished for more than half a century. 

....Mr. Carl Rosa has not yet definitely settled any- 
thing concerning a London season of serious opera this sum- 


mer. For the provincial season of 1889-90 he has again 
engaged Mr. Barton McGuckin, who is now on tour with him 
as principal tenor of his operatic troupe. 

....-Massenet has just got the fourth tableau of his 
new work for the Opéra Comique in such a shape that it can 
be rehearsed on the stage. As there will be eight tableaus in 
in ‘‘ L’Esclarmonde,” it seems impossible that the new opera. 
can be heard before April, notwithstanding the managerial 
promises of its production in the last fortnight of this month, 
Miss Sibyl Sanderson, who is to ‘‘create” the chief role, 
works with a will, and if success is to te gained by good 
efforts that crown will be hers. 

..-Germany to-day still holds the first place with 
regard to the printing of music, in point of quickness and 
beauty of the workmanship, as well as in cheapness of prices. 
The establishment of Oscar Brandstetter, at Leipsic, is most 
excellently equipped, and furnishes most exquisite work. The 
firm's ability to compete is shown through the fact that, de 
spite the disadvantages of distance and custom house duties, 
some important American music publishers find it to their 
advantage to have their editions engraved and printed at 
Leipsic. Oscar Brandstetter will most gladly answer all busi- 
ness questions in this regard, and, on request, wil! furnish a 
sample collection of his beautiful title pages, Xc 

....The jubilee of Joachim’s début as a violinist 
was observed on March 2 in Berlin. Minister von 
ler called in the name of the Emperor 
Joachim with the Grand Gold Medal for Art, an honor thet 
has not been conferred on a musician for many years. A 
committee of admirers, headed by Professor Helmholtz, pre- 
sented an address and 100,000 marks with which to found a 
Joachim scholarship for poor musicians. Many other con 
gratulations were received, including a request from the Born 
committee for the purchase of Beethoven's house, and that 
Joachim honor the society with his name. Crowds of ad- 
mirers called upon Joachim. Telegrams of congratulations 
were received from friends in America and other parts of the 
Many bouquets were received. 


Gess 


and presented 


world. 

....The London “ Figaro,” speaking about the proba- 
bilities of an operatic season in the British capital, says: 

‘It ig as yet by no means certain whether we shail have 
one, two or half a dozen operatic enterprises in simultaneous 
progress this summer. But, nevertheless, Mr. Harris, wisely 
avoiding the want of adequate preparation which has brought 
many a pretentious musical enterprise to grief, has now prac- 
tically concluded nearly all his arrangements for the season of 
Royal Italian Opera in May. Albani, it is true, has at pres- 
ent not signed any contract. The difficulty, it is said, is 
merely on a question of repertory. The lady, it is alleged, 
suggests that certain parts and certain special evenings should 
be reserved for her, together with combination casts in which 
the Brothers De Reszké should likewise be engaged. There 
is, however, not much doubt that, for the sake of both parties, 
matters will be arranged on the give-and-take principle before 
the season actually comes on.” 

.... Luigi Mancinelli’s sacred cantata, “ Isaias,” was 
produced for the first time in London at the Albert Hall on 
February 20, by the Royal Choral Society, under Mr. Barnby. 
The ** Daily News” says of it: ‘*It is very unlike any of the 
ordinary oratorios to which English music lovers have so long 
been accustomed, and, in the second place, the music is sin- 
gularly unequal in merit. Some of its most unvocal portions 
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are placed in the mouth of the Prophet Isaiah, including a 
lengthy declamatory solo occupying upward of ten minutes in 
performance, but which Mr. Barnby had last evening saga- 
ciously taken the liberty to abbreviate. Mr. Barnby likewise 
made other minor alterations; for example, varying some of 
the tempi observed at Norwich, the change in each instance 
being an improvement. On the other hand, the duet in which 
the two Hebrew maidens resolve upon their strange embassy 
is among the most beautiful things in the modern Italian 
music, being indeed equal in its way to the prayer for female 
voices in the first part of the cantata, and the chorus of maid- 
ens wending their way back from the Assyrian camp in the 


final section of the work,” 


The chiet production of the forthcoming London 
musical season will be an Italian edition of Wagner's ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger.”’ Nr. Mazzucato, who was retained to do the 
Italian version, is, itis true, at present missing, though no doubt 
he is hiding somewhere from the distracting telegrams of im- 
presarios and artists while finishing his task. If not, there is al- 
ready an ltalian version by Mr. Cesardi, which can be utilized. 
** Romeo and Juliet” will be given in French, and it is also 
proposed to revive ‘‘ Robert the Devil,” ‘‘ The Prophet” and 
*‘Tannhiuser.” Among the new engagements are Miss 
Litta (who, it turns out, is rea'ly a Roumanian and a pupil of 
Mr. Giuliani) ; Mr. Talazac, of the Paris Opéra Comique ; 
Mr. Montariol, who has gained some success as a tenor in 
the French provinces; Mr. Massimi, who is now on tour with 
Albani in Canada, and Mr. d’Andrade, the baritone, who was to 
have appeared two years ago under Mr. Lago, but was pre- 
vented The De Reszkés and 
other members of the Vieille Garde, such as Nordica, Ella 
Russell, Fursch-Madi, McIntyre, Scalchi, Lassalle and others 
It is satisfactory to know that Mr 
Mr. Mancinelli as conductor ; 


on account of indisposition, 


will also be retained. 
Arditi will be 
and it is hoped that ‘Die Meistersinger,” at any rate, will 
not fall tothe less experienced chef d’orchestre. Mr. Harris 
has, it is feared, not yet been sufficiently educated up to the 
so 


associated with 


point of retaining a prominent German conductor for 
essentially German a work, But operatic wisdom, in its per- 


fected form, will doubtless come in time. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan seems to meet with little sym- 
pathy in his controversy with Mr. Solomon over ‘‘ The Lost 
Chord,” as the following bit of poetic sarcasm, taken from the 
** Musical World,” will go to show 


Sir Arthur's wrath, thet might have been the spring 
Of woes unnumbered, Heavenly Goddess, sing ! 

The tale begin of how a wandering Chord 

Was found again amid the savage horde 


Of Guards who danced barbaric hornpipes on 
The Chelsea stage, to tunes by Solomon 

. * * . * * * * 
‘Restore the Chord!” he cried, and all around 
** Restore the Chord !"’ 
Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 


the vaulted roofs resound. 


Roared for the handkerchief that caused the pain. 

* . > * . . * * 
Then, Arthur, cease thy ravished song to mourn, 
Since not for ever from thee is it torn 
Until the Savovard no more shali churn 
‘The barrel organ shall thy glory burn. 

And, till the Bailad Concerts cease to be, 
Cornets shall lend it brazen immortality. 

_Adelina Patti told the “ World’s”’ London corre- 
before she left for South America that Mr. Abbey had been 
cabling for her to come to America early in November and to 
open the new Chicago Auditorium before singing in New York. 
Patti is under contract to sing in London on November 21, 
and cannot reach America before December. ‘‘ I am going to 
do two new operas in New York,” said Mrs, Patti, ‘ Lakmé ' 
‘Star of the North.’ I shall sing also in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ though that is not absolutely new there, as I sang it in 
the Academy in one performance with Nicolini,” Patti's pro- 
jected retirement cannot take place till autumn, 1891, for she 
has signed contracts to sing till then. Patti’s contract with 
Mr. Abbey gives her $4,000 for each performance and a share 


and 


in the receipts whenever they exceed $10,000. 


News of an important invention reaches us from 
Germany which should be received with attention by those 
who play upon the violin. Hermann Ritter, the inventor of 
the ‘‘ viola alto” so common in German orchestras, has just 
patented a violin bridge with three feet. Ritter claims that, 
by this simple alteration, the tension of the strings will be 
more evenly distributed, and increased sonority and brillianee 
imparted to D and A strings. It remains for violinists to put 
this to the test. 


Mr. Arthur Gordon Weld is writing a madrigal 
for mixed chorus, which may soon be heard, and is working 
on the score of an overture in the style of Brahms’ academic 
overture, in which old English tunes are used as themes for 





development. 

——The Toronto “ Evening Telegram” of February 
20 says that ** Albani is to figure in the courts here at the in- 
stance of Mr. J. F. Thomson, of this city, who sues the diva 
for $4,000 on account of alleged breach of contract in 1884. 
The writ was issued yesterday, and was at once accepted by 
the solicitors for Mrs, Albani, The latter refuses, it is said, 
to compromise the {matter in any way, basing her determina- 
tion to oppose the claim on the fact that she never was a party 
to the alleged engagement,” 





HOME NEWS. 








The dates of the third public rehearsal and con- 
cert of the Oratorio Society have been changed from March 
20 and 21 to March 27 and 28. 

The twenty-fifth artists’ recital of the Amateur 
Musical Club took place, February 28, at Central Music Hall, 
Chicago, the artists being Teresa Carrefio and Mr. Taglia- 
pietra, 

——New York is to have a State Association of Music 
Teachers. The first meeting will be held in the city of Hud- 
son next June, when ten concerts and recitals and essays 
and debates will occupy those of the musical profession who 
will attend. 

Hans von Biilow-will give his notable Beethoven 
piano cyclus at the Broadway Theatre on April 1, 2, 4 and 5. 
The giving of these recitals was contingent on the forthcoming 
of a sufficiently large subscription. This has been extraor- 
dinarily great. 

The fifty-second concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, of Dayton, Ohio, took place February 28, Mr. W. L. 
Blumenschein director, Miss Neally Stevens, pianist; Mr. 
G. H. Marsteller, violin; Mrs. W. M. Hunter, soprano, and 
Mr. G. Hessler, basso, were the soloists. . 


——The Northwestern Conservatory of Music, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mr. Charles H. Morse director, gave a 
song recital last Monday evening, at Dyer Music Hall, at 
which Mr. George W. Fergusson, baritone ; Walter Petzet, 
pianist, and Mrs. H. W. Gleason, accompanist, participated. 


——tThe Metropolitan Opera Company’s program for 
its concert season in Boston next April has undergone some 
changes, brought about by the fact that Niemann will not 
come to this country. ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” will not be per- 
formed, and in all likelihood ‘* Tannhaduser” or ‘‘ Fidelio” 
will be substituted. 











The score of a new operetta by Joseph Helmes- 
berger, Jr., one of the most talented and most clever of the 
younger school of Viennese composers and the conductor of 
the Vienna Court Opera House, has just been received by Mr. 
Benno Loewy, who holds the American rights of performance. 
The work is entitled ‘‘ Princess Louise,” and is shortly to be 
brought out at the Theater an der Wien, in Vienna. We 
have had a chance to inspect the manuscript score, and find it 
one of the most charming, delightful and melodious that we 
have seen for a long while, and the libretto is as amusing as 
the music is catchy and pleasing. 

——The program of the fifth concert of the Phil- 
harmcnic Society, which takes place at the ‘Metropolitan 
Opera House next Saturday evening, preceded by the usual 
rehearsal Friday afternoon, is as follows: Overture, 
‘Twelfth Night” (new), Mackenzie ; aria of ‘‘ Kunigunde,” 
from ‘‘ Faust,” Spohr; ‘'Gretchen” Characterbild (after 
Goethe), Liszt; songs ‘‘ Traeume,” ‘‘ Im Treibhaus,” Wag- 
ner; minuet and finale from quartet in C major, string or- 
chestra, Beethoven ; Symphony, No. 3, ‘‘Im Walde,” Raff. 
Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch, who was to have been the soloist, will 
not sing on account of her arduous work at the opera this 
week, so Mrs. Marie Schroeder-Hanfstaengel, soprano, will 
be the soloist. 

——tThursday evening, February 27, was the date of 
two organ openings, both instruments being made by George 
Jardine & Son. The first is in the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, 121st-st. and Madison-ave., where Mr. George W. 
Morgan will be at the key desk, the second in the German 
Evangelical Church, Hopkins-st., Brooklyn, E. D., where 
there will be a trio of organists, Messrs. Edw. G., Edw. D. 
and Chas. S. Jardine. Both these organs are large, two man- 
ual instruments, containing a great variety of stops affording 
great contrast. Among them are the trumpet, oboe, melo- 
dia, zolina, doppel flute, gamba and flute harmonic. Great 
care has been taken to voice the reeds so as to produce a 
perfectly smooth tone. The chorus stops are loud enough to 
give the necessary brilliancy and still preserve the balance of 
tone. 

—— Mr. Anthony Stankowitch, one of Philadelphia's 
best pianists, gave his annual piano recital in that city Feb- 
ruary 27. Mr. Stankowitch was assisted on this occasion by 
Miss Emily Stankowitch, soprano ; Edwin A. Brill, violinist, 
and Frederic Peakes, accompanist. The program was as fol- 





lows : 
Sonato, op. 57, for piano and Violin............sseeseeeeeeee © see Dvorak 
Mr. Anthony Stankowitch and Mr. Edwin A. Brill. 
Valse aria, from ‘‘ Aennchen von Tharau’’............-++++eee0e Hofmann 
Miss Emily Stankowitch. 
TOOOMIR. 6. ccccccee sovcveccosvesenwecbebdtansesks sesevesescnseeas 








“ Warum ?”’ 
“ Grillen”’....... 
* Kreisleriana”’ 
ED ccnces necesecesovnccessevecs ace cesscceespee eee 


...Floersheim 
A, Ck GUNS MOINS 6.06.0 o.c's voce cscccunsed mes s06neceschentese Rubinstein 


ee PIII. Bidets <nccvcecsnnsaee Sere a ee 


Chant Polonaise......... 
Impromptu, OP. 36.2... 6.000... seeeeee coos 
Berceuse, op. 57.... 
Bewde, GP. 8a; NOs Ben iees  cecdcoscsscece | 






Etude, op. 10, No. 7.. 
Fantasie, op. 49..... ceavesessundanne oseee 
Mr. Anthony Stankowitch, 











Mr. Max Treumann sang some songs by Spohr and 
Lassen, at the Emigrants’ Benefit Concert, recently given at 
Steinway Hall. 

Mr. Arthur Whiting played Mendelssohn's “ Ca- 
priccio Brillante” with the Boston Amateur Orchestral Club 
yesterday in Boston, and will give a piano recital in Steinert 
Hall the latter part of the month. 


Mrs. Edgar Strakosch, whose stage name is Har- 
riet Avery, has been engaged by Colonel McCaull to take the 
place of Laura Moore, whose engagement with his company 
ends with the close ofthis month. Miss Avery was formerly 
prima donna of the Boston Ideals, and more recently a mem- 
ber of the Clara Louise Kellogg Company. She has been en- 
gaged by Colonel McCaul! for a term of two years and will 
make her first appearance with the company during the com- 
ing spring and summer season at Palmer’s Theatre. 


Mrs. Beebe-Lawton and Mr. W. H. Lawton gave 
a song recital Tuesday afternoon of last week at Chickering 
Hall, assisted by Mr. Emil Schenck, 'cello, and Miss Lena 
Toms, accompanist. The attendance was both large and 
fashionable and the concert in every respect a successful one. 
The program was as follows : 
OF FI Maly i... ocanseccdcdade sdishascs s 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton, 
NES "So 0x0 p50 idncaedeeuenayedeeh ais 
Mr. Lawton. 
PO edadicccsceschscactatcchhernstncs Coll ssiiniese delete Gotterman 











Bet in cede keen Mosenthal 


. Beethoven 


FP Rem. bios Voss widien scsnins colgtdines Co dedeseeceecess sdeeads Popper 
Mr. Schenck. 

oe | ere ; .. Clay 

** Where the Bee Sucks”........ 6 osu. wns . Sullivan 
Mrs. Lawton 

* Dalia San Pas 56 Co wees 5 cave oh 5 1050550 eG. ....»Mozart 
Mr. Lawton 

“Come Live with Me”’........ , j 

RTM aol See kee -Bibep 
Mrs. Lawton 

** My Beloved Spake” Remaewascavens Re Gounod 
Mr. Lawton. 

(‘Cello obligato by Mr. Schenck. 

* Pd Ree Raging”. 6... svvcss spscieung 400s0Ke<s , ...Horn 

“The Violet’’..... <i 

AY ah en ae fcicerceeeeeeoes eeeee eeeee ...++.Hatton 

“* The Shepherdess.......... ... Hood 


“A Night in Venice” Luncantoni 


Mr. Lawton’s clear tenor voice was heard to great advantage 
in the Mozart ariaand also the Gounod selection. He is acare- 
ful, painstaking artist who should be heard oftener, particu- 
larly in the field of oratorio, for which his special training fits 
him. Mrs, Lawton is always an agreeable singer, and her 
interpretation of these quaint old English ballads has a sweet- 
ness and the true ring in it that makes it always welcome. 


The nineteenth annual concert given by Mr. Carl 
Alves and his pupils took place last Thursday night at Stein- 
way Hall. The following was the program: 

* eGesbmatue ” (°° Ginbat Bintan i. fi ssiviinss sek ike itil cicioe -- Rossini 
Soprano solo, Miss L. Pruner; double quartet, Misses Peterson, 
Offermann, Marcus, Meta and Messrs. Hauselt, Kanzler 

and Alves. 








** Warte nur ein Kleines Weilchen”......... ................ .. Behr 
FS GAN isn s | eke ceeded i csedsevntdevecisee eccédbewes - Ingraham 
Miss L. Bauer. 
= oes Seats ine Reche he Pe eae OEP .. Alves 
Miss B. Peterson. 

ADmeatchon © GBewemnGadies 626: F0ds whee cncdace. cw becncdeutess ise 
Miss A. Meta. 

I EE 05 ax'cinh Cw ndaebann eh OwbtnsievVectineas Cae cand ....Grieg 
IR Sancccsnvastpedsteussraccerahowewa .. Rheinberger 
Arioso, ‘‘ Ach, mein Sohn"’ (** Der Prophet '’). ....Meyerbeer 
Mrs. Carl Alves. 

* What Does Little Birdie Say? ..... 2.0005 senccscccseccecs ss JONNStON 
CIO BORE «50:5 0 vctgsen<setpons PS eager on coset 
Miss J. Offermann. 

Schlummer aria (‘* Die Afrikanerin"’)..... hk teieces. ceeded . Meyerbeer 
Miss O. P. Bischoff. 
es o.0.sastndescuduie "< <Kivioses Cackelensikasaes ein Schumann 
NEE vine. <0 60 thin ose vebhieehernakavibdondnunsesesens -Schubert 
PR COCO OND eionia sncadoscbecvcustavscaébive savane Alves 
Mr. Carl Alves. 

9 hen Gee FRR | o i0iss csc cesnd’ magenes meaveeks ia pes scopes edean Pressel 


ne BO WRI. a ii Sic vu. hac ce cena dbstesdsscseckcesacyaan eee. Proch 


py fg fe ee Pee 
Mrs. C. Alves and Carl Alves. (Violin obligato.) on 

Wenae, PARE on oe vbesccndocdstecdebicss sseadbetUde evceesce Bveee Arditi 
Miss L. Pruner. 

** Nun ist er Hinaus "’ (‘* Trompeter von Sakkingen"')... .. ...Riedel 
Miss B. Peterson. 

Airs from “‘ Stradella”............. Side bint edu <a> sinc dbéebsadentenle Abert 
Miss O. Bischoff. 

* Agnus Dei,” Messe solomelle............0cscccccsscccccscccsccsece Rossini 


Solo, Miss M. Goldberg ; double quartet, Misses Pruner, Peterson, 

Meta, Marcus, Mr. Hauselt, Mr. Kanzler and Mr. Alves. 
The program was, on the whole, excellently given, Mrs. Alves 
in particular delighting her audience with her beautiful voice 
and artistic singing. Mr. Alves appeared in the triple capa- 
city of accompanist (an especially excellent one, too), tenor 
and violinist, playing the violin obligato to a composition of 
his own, Little Miss J. Offermann sang very pleasingly for 
so young a vocalist, and Miss Bischoff revealed capabilities as 
a dramatic singer that may prove most excellent. The general 
average of the singing for a pupils’ concert was far above the 
usual standard for such affairs, and Mr. Alves may be con- 
gratulated upon the result of his work. 

ANTED—For the Utica Conservatory of Music, which 

will open September 2, 1889, professors of singing, 

piano, organ and musical composition, Only artists of reputa- 
tion need apply, Louis Lombard, director, Utica, N, Y. 
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Stenographic Minutes of the Cross-Exami- 


nation. 


The People on the complaint of 


FREDERICK A. SCHWAB 
Before 
Marc A. BLUME NBE RG and Orro Justice Gorman. 


FLOERSHEIM. 


MARCH 1, 1889. 
FREDERICK A. SCHWAB, recalled. Cross-examination by Mr. 
Loewy : 

What is your business? A. I ama manager of public 
entertainments ; that is my principal business at present. 

QO. How long have you been a manager of public enter- 
tainments? A. Well, I can't say exactly; about two years 
past, and then for a previous period of five years some years 
back. 

Q. 
other business ? 
—yes, sir. 

Q. And what has been the character of your contributions ? 
A. Sometimes gossip, sometimes criticism, sometimes remi- 
niscences, and so on, 

Q. You have been writing what have been termed by some 
musical criticisms during the past ten or twelve years, have 
you not? A. Oh, yes; certainly, sir. 

For what papers have you been a contributor during 
the last 100r 12 years? A. New York ‘‘ Times,” ‘‘ Mail and 
Express,” and ‘‘ Sun.” 

Q. Any other papers? A. Yes; ‘* Town Topics.’ 

Q. You have been connected with the ‘‘ Town Topics” for 
the past year, have you not? A. I have contributed to the 
‘Town Topics.” 

Q. How frequently? A. Whenever I had anything to 
write I would write and contribute it, 

Q. How frequently have you written during the past year? 

I don’t know ; I can’t tell you. 

Q. About how many articles have you written in that time 
and contributed? A. I have not the faintest idea; I wrote 
sometimes perhaps 10, and perhaps sometimes 4o, and some- 
times 20 a week, and sometimes none. 

Q. For the ‘‘Town Topics?” A. Yes; 
two, and perhaps none. 

Q. Are you personally interested 
‘Town Topics?” A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you given us the names of all the newspapers 
that you have contributed to during the last 10 or 12 years? 
A. Tothe best of my recollection I have; I think of no 
others just now. 

Q. What enterprise have you managed during the past 
12 years? A. Do you mean absolutely managing, or act- 
ing manager, or agent, or what? 

Q. With what enterprises have you been connected as 
Manager or managing agert during the past twelve years ? 
A. Since 1874 Adelaide Neilson, Sarah Bernhardt, Mrs. 
Langtry, the present series of Theodore Thomas’ concerts, 
the Gericke concerts, the Boston Symphony concerts, and 
the Von Biilow concerts, the Campanini concerts. Those are 
the principal ones ; the minor ones I cannot recollect. 

Q. You can’t recollect any other enterprises that you have 
been connected with since 1874? A. Yes; I was musical 
manager of Theodore Thomas in 1882 ; Bijou Theatre also ; 

was acting manager for Mr. Defossez,.of the Bijou 
Theatre. 

Q. Anything else? A. No. I don’t remember anything 
else, just now ; I won't swear that I have not—oh yes, the 
Seidl concerts. 

Q. Those are all that you were connected with in that 
time and that you now recollect? A. That is all at present ; 
I will try to refresh my recollection. 

Q. Please read him the list. (List read over to the wit- 
ness.) 

Q. That is all you now recollect? A. That is about all. 
I may have omitted two or three that I don’t think of at 
present. 

Q. During what periods of time were you in the employ of 
the New York “ Times?” I was on the salary list of the 
New York ‘‘ Times” from the year 1867, July, to the month 
of August, 1878, eleven years and two months, I think, and 
I contributed constantly—continuously almost—for the New 
York ‘‘ Times” for three and a half years ; I think that was 
the period ; and it must have been from the spring of 1884 to 
the spring of 1887 or the summer ; I can’t guarantee the ab- 
solute accuracy of those dates; I can say about three and a 
half years; I can fix the time by prospectuses of the 
opera, 

Q. You have no present means in court of fixing those 
dates? A. No, sir; if you can tell me when the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House was opened I can tell you exactly; I think 
in the spring; I am pretty well satisfied—from the summer 
of 1884 to 1887; I wrote the account of the opening night ; 
be kind enough to add also the Kellogg concerts, and there 
may bea few more that I don’t think of now. 

2: You were not a salaried employé of the New York 

‘ Times” after August, 1878, were you? A. No, sir. 

Q. And if you have testified to the contrary in any other 
cause or in any other paper that testimony was incorrect? 

Objected to by Mr. Hummell as assuming that he 

did so testify. 

Q. Do I understand you correctly as stating that for 
about the three and a half years which followed the opening 
of the Metropolitan Opera House you wrote constantly for 
the New York ‘‘Times?” A. No, sir; you don’t under- 
stand anything of that kind. 

When did you finish the three anda half years to 
which you refer subsequent to 1888 in which you wrote con- 
tinuously for the New York ‘' Times ?’ 

Mr. HuMMELL—Let him finish his answer to your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Lo—ewy—I want to put another. 
answer. 

Q. When were those three and a half years that you wrote 
constantly for the New York ‘‘Times?” A. I think they 
commenced about October or November following the first 


Have you during that period been engaged in any 
A. I have contributed to the newspapers 


A. 


and sometimes 


in the enterprise of 


No, sir, was his 





Italien season at the Metropolitan ‘Opera House ; I think 


they commenced that period. 
Did they include the Italian seasonof Mr. Abbey? A. 
No, sir ; they did not. 

QO. Since these three and a half years have you written for 
the New York ‘‘ Times?” A. No, sir. 

Q, Can ycu give us any idea as to when that three and a 
half yearsended ? A. I should say that they ended in about 
the month of April, 1887. 

Q. Now, do I understand you correctly as testifying that 
since about the month of April, 1887, you have not written 
for the New York ‘‘ Times?” A. Exactly so; that date is 
fixed to the best of my recollection and belief, of course. 

Q. What was the cause of your being dropped from the 
salary list of the New York ‘‘ Times” in the month of April, 
1887. 

Objected to on the ground that it is assuming that he 
was dropped from the salary list of the New York 
‘* Times,” whereas he has not so testified. 

Q. Did the lady professionally known as Clara Morris, 
otherwise Mrs. Harriott, or her husband have anything to 
do with your cessation of your employment on the New York 
“Times?” A, Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you have never heard of them 
or her in connection with the cessation of your employment 
with the New York ‘* Times?” A. I do; I never heard 
of it. 

Q Never heard of it? 
it from your lips now, 

Q. Are you not aware of the fact that you were charged 
by Mrs. Harriott and her husband with attempting to black- 
mail her? A. No; I am not aware of that. 

Q. Are you not aware that the New York ‘‘ Times” has 
twice had occasion to investigate your blackmailing proclivi- 
ties? A. Am I to answer that question? 

Mr. HuMMELL—Yes. 

A. I am not aware of it. 

Q. When you for the second time became connected with 
the New York ‘‘ Times” it was through the influence of John 
C. Reed? A. I presume so; the engagement was made by 
Mr. John C. Reed. 

Q. And did Mr. John C. Reed also discharge you ? 
did not; I was never discharged. 

Q. You positively swear that John C. Reed did not dis- 
charge you on the second occasion? A. Undoubtedly I do. 

Q And you are prepared to swear that Mr. John C. Reed 
did not discharge you on the second occasion? A. I am. 

Q. Do you know the reason of the discontinuance of your 
services on the second occasion? A. I do not. 

Q. Were you never given any reason? A. Never ; 
not, 

Q. And you never asked any? A. I did 

Q. Whom did you ask? A. Mr. Charles R. Miller and 
Mr. John C. Reed, managing editor of the New York 
‘* Times.” 

Q. Did you ask Mr. George Jones? 
never brought in contact with him. 

Q. You did not ask Mr. George Jones? A. Being entirely 
independent of journalism, and having asked my chief 
editor and the managing editor and not getting any satis- 
faction, I did not think it was necessary to ask Mr. George 
Jones. 

Q. Had you no reason for asking why your services were 
discontinued by the New York ‘‘ Times” in 1878? A. I 
know they were not discontinued in 1878. 

Q. You have testified that you were on the salary list of 
the New York ‘‘ Times” from 1867 to 1878? A. Yes. 

Q. I now ask you if you never inquired why your ser- 
vices were discontinued on the New York ‘* Times” in 
1878? 

Mr. HuMMELL—He has answered that. 

Mr. Loewy—I want the witness’s answers, 
counsel's, 

A. Yes. 

Mr. HuMMELL—He has answered it twice. 

Mr. Lorwy—If you want to go on the stand be sworn. 

Mr. HuMMELL—I don’t want to be sworn. The witness is 
able to take care of himself. 

WItTNEss—They were not discontinued by the New York 
“ Times ” in 1878. 

Q. Did they cease? 
question. 

Q. Have you ever inquired why they ceased? A. No. 

Q. From anybody? A. Yes; I think I inquired from the 
managing editor at the period. 

Q. What was his name at that time? 
that if my counsel would allow it. 

Q. You are now under examination ; please answer my 
questions. A. The managing editor of the ‘‘ Times?” 

Q. Yes. A. Mr. John Foord. 

Q. You never inquired of Mr. John Foord? A. Yes. 

Q. What answer did you receive? A. I did not make an 
exact inquiry of John Foord, because my services were not 
exactly discontinued. 

Q. Please explain, Mr. Schwab. 
counsel will permit me. 

Q. For the present I am putting my questions in the form 
that suits me, and if that form is improper your counsel can 
object to it and the Court will rule on it. A. I don't object 
to the propriety of the questions, but you don’t know any- 
thing about this case ; you will know more by and by. 

Q. Did you ask Mr. Foord why your services ceased? A. 
I answer that I had no occasion to ask Mr. Foord because 
my services ceased of my own volition. 

Q. And in no way by any reason of any intimation or 
request from the paper or any person connected with the 
paper ? 

A. No request was ever made by anybody for me to re- 
sign; I tendered my resignation to the New York ‘‘ Times.” 

Q. No intimation was given— 

A. Yes, information was given to me after a year or two 
that people connected with the paper were dissatisfied with 
me, and I resigned when I came back to New York on my 
return from Europe; I handed him my resignation and it 
was accepted by Mr. John C. Foord with thanks for my 
services, and then my services ended. 

Q. Was no reason given to you for the dissatisfaction for 
which your services were ended on this paper? 

Objected to on the ground that the testimony is that 
he had resigned. Objection afterward withdrawn. 

A. Mr. Foord told me that on asking the people with 
whom he was brought in contact as to what the cause of the 
dissatisfaction was they were utterly unable to explain it, 
but he said there was an atmosphere of dissatisfaction and 
the people from whom he had asked an explanation were 
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unable to explain, but he felt that there was an atmosphere 
of dissatisfaction, and he could not say how much longer he 
could defend my position ; whereupon I| told him I would 
resign and I did so, and I have a letter of thanks for my 
services signed by his name, which | have kept ; Mr. Foord 
is in town. 

Will you produce that letter of thanks? 

Said letter is called for by Mr. Loewy. | 

Q. You have never, from that time to this, been able 
discover the source of that dissatisfaction? A. Never, sir. 

Q. Have you made any attempts to discover it? A. Yes ; 
I have made repeated attempts. 

In what direction were those efforts 
chief editor and the manager and my associates. 

Q. Will you name the associates? A. I can’t name 
I applied to every person in the office with me for satisfac- 
tion, and I asked them in a casual way, and I got no explana- 
tion ; and I asked my managing and chief editor ; I did not 
feel at all obliged to ask any further; but I asked all with 
whom I was in connection in the office, and nobody seemed 
to know; the people outside seemed to know more about 
this case than I did. 

Q. What was the 
‘*Mail and Express?” A. I 
opera. 

Q. From when to when? A. From the opening 
present season until about two weeks and a half ago. 
the same last year in that way. 

Q. You wrote musical criticisms upon the German opera 
during the last season and during the present season until 
two and a half weeks ago? A. Yes, the bulk of them— 
ninety-nine out of 100; there may have been one that I did 
not write. 

Q. Did you do any other writing for the “ 
press?” A. No, sir. 

Q. When did your journalistic labors on the * Town 
Topics” commence? A. About two and a half years ago, I 
think ; I could not tell you exactly the date—one or two 
years and a half. 

Q. And have they continued since? A. No, 
traveled some ; I was away, sometimes weeks. 

Q. And they have continued except when you were away? 
A. No; also when I was in town. 

Q. And when you were in town? A. Yes. 

Q. How many articles did you write? <A. I cannot 
answer that ; a man who contributed to four or five papers 
and has written as much as I| have, and has been connected 
with as many enterprises, can’t remember all that. I can 
not calculate every line I have written during that time 

Q. You have given us only three papers so far? A. Yes, 
that is all. 

Q. Can you remember any others? 

Q. Have you contributed to any others? 

Q. So the many papers are those three ; 
‘*Times,” the ‘* Mail and Express,” and 
Topics?” A. Yes—I have told you the ‘‘Sun” 

Q. During what period did you contribute to the New 
York ‘‘Sun?” A. On and off for the past two years. 

Q. What has been the nature of your contributions for 
the New York ‘“‘Sun?” A. Gossip, reminiscences, occa- 
sionally musical notices, and occasionally obituary notices. 

Q. Was that confined to the last two and a half years? 
A. Iam telling you approximately. It is possible I wrote 
an article for them more than three years ago, but I think I 
did not. 

Q. Have you ever been on the salary list of the ‘ 
A. Never. 

Q. Have you ever been on the salary list of any other pa- 
per except the New York ‘“‘Times?” A. Yes, New York 
‘* Herald” 1867 and 1868, or 1866 and 1867. 

. What was the cause of your departure from the salary 
list of the New York ‘‘ Herald?” A. I think it was an un- 
willingness to settle in Richmond as correspondent of the 
New York ‘‘ Herald” on a salary of $15 a week; I think 
that was the cause; that was the only one I could ever find ; 
it was a good many years ago. 

Q. During what season did you manage Adelaide Neil- 
son? A. I think it was up to 1879, the season up to her 
death. 

Q. Have you been charged with blackmailing in connec- 
tion with the Neilson affairs? A. Never. 

Q. Are you sure about that? A. I am, sir; 

Q. By anybody connected with Adelaide Neilson? A. No 
human being ever accused me of blackmail and no one 
ever shall without I take such course as the law will allow, 
and everybody here will become aware of that. 

Q. There was never any dissatisfaction with you rmanage- 
ment in connection with Adelaide Neilson 

Objected to as incompetent and on the ground that 

the defendant is not on trial for the mismanagement of 

Adelaide Neilson. Objection afterward withdrawn 

A. Not the slightest by the people concerned in it; prob- 
ably rival actresses and actors may have been in it and 
jealous of her success. 

Q. And that is all that 
Yes. 

Q. When did you manage the Bernhardt season? A. I 
was simply acting manager for Mr. Abbey ; I did not claim 
to manage her season. 

That was during what period? A. I do not remember 
the period ; 1881 and 1882, I think ; it was her first season 
in this country. 

Q. Was there any dissatisfaction with your management 
of the Sarah Bernhardt season? A. None that ever came to 
my ears. 

Q. None on the part of Mr. 
reached my ears. 

Q. Did you act for the whole season ? 
not. 

Q. During what portion did you act? A. 
80 nights. 

Q. How long did the season continue ? 
and twenty or 125 nights. 

Q. So that you continued to act only 
time. A. Yes, sir. 

. What was the cause of your ceasing? A. In the city 
of St. Louis I asked for a week’s leave of absence from Mr. 
Abbey to go to New York to see a friend, and he refused it; 
and I said I would resign and go to New York, and he said 
he had no objection ; and I resigned and came back to New 
York ; he owed me then about six weeks’ salary. 

Q. That is the whole reason of your ceasing your connec- 
tion with the Bernhardt season? A. Yes, sir; that is the 
only reason I know of. 

Q. During what season did you manage Mrs, Langtry ? 
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A. I was the acting manager of Mrs. Langtry during her 
first season here. 

Q. For whom? A. For Mrs, Langtry personally. 

Q. Was there no other manager of Mrs. Langtry known 
except Frederick A. Schwab? A. Mr. Henry E. Abbey was 
manager for Mrs, Langtry’s season, and Mr. F. A, Schwab 
was the acting manager for Mrs. Langtry 

Q. When was it? A From the first week until the end of 
the season. 

Q. There was no dissatisfaction with you then or about 
that management? A. Notto my knowledge. 

Q. You had nothing to do with Mrs, Langtry's affairs 
since thattime? A. Certainly not. 

A. I cannot give the 


Q. That was during what years? 
dates, 
Q. What year was itin? A. It was her first season in this 


country and I cannot give you the dates. 
Q. Was it before or after the Bernhardt season? A. They 
were after the Bernhardt season. 

Y. Your relations were not particularly pleasant with Mr. 
Abbey then? A. He has not been particularly fond of me. 
Q. He has not been particularly fond of you since 1881? 

Objected to on the ground that it is not pertinent to 
the issue, 
Q. You have not been on the best of terms with Mr. Henry 
E, Abbey since 1881? 
Objected to on the ground that it is not pertinent to 
this issue 
Q. When did you manage the Von Billow season? A. 
That begins on the ist of April next; you can’t ask me any 
questions about that yet g 


Q. So you have not managed that yet? A. No; you 
can't ask me any questions about that yet. 
Q. For whom are you managing that season? A. For Mr. 


Edwin C, Stanton, of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Q. During what season did you manage the Campanini 
concerts? A. I am managing it still, 

Q. When did your management of the Campanini con- 
certs begin? A. One year ago last October—November ; 
November I think. 

Q. And will continue until when? A. Mr. Campanini 
sent me a little money this morning, and so he is not dis- 
satisfied 

Q. Lam not asking youthat. A. I mention that as a rea- 
sonable evidence that he is reasonably satisfied. 

QO. When does that season cease? A. It goes on now. 

Q. And up to what time will the Campanini season last? 
A. I can’t tell you that ; heseemed to be perfectly well satis- 
fied, as appears from this receipt of money, making con- 
tracts, X¢ 

Q. During what period did you manage the Kellogg con- 
certs? A, Ten weeks just preceding the opening of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

. Was there any dissatisfaction on the part of Mrs. Kel- 
logg or the people connected with the Metropolitan Opera 


House? A. None whatever; none that I know of; I have 
never heard of it. 
Q. During what season did you manage the Theodore 


Thomas concerts A. Since April of last year; they are 
in progress now, and I have the management of them until 
the sth of April 

. During what season did you manage the Seidl con- 
certs \. During last season. 

VY. They commenced when and ended when? A. It was 
after the German Opera of last year ; the spring of last year, 
1888 ; there were only a few concerts; there were only three 
concerts. 

. Was there no dissatisfaction with them on the part of 
anybody connected with that matter? No, sir; none that I 
know of 

Y. Now we have gone through all the different enterprises 
that you have been connected with, have we? A. No, sir; 
I beg pardon, I mentioned the Rosenthal concerts with Mr. 
Stanton, 

. When were they, during what period? Up to what 
time did you manage the Rosenthal concerts? A. Up to 
until they passed from Mr, Stanton’s hands, two months 
ago 

Y. Do you know the cause of their passing out of Mr. 
Stanton’s hands? A. Mr. Stanton got tired of the manage- 
ment of them and sold them out, I presume, to Mr. Charles 
rretbar 

Q. You were connected for a while with the May Festival 
in 1882? A. Yes, sir; exactly so. ; 

Y. Do you recollect when your contract with that festival 
association began? A. I should say four or five months 
before the festival began. 

Q. Was it not before that? A. I don’t think so. 

Q. You were in Europe when they began? A. Yes. 

Q. Was not that more than four or five months? 
can't recollect. 

Q. Was it not eight or nine months? A. 
it may have been 

Q. Did you have anything to do with the festival during 
the week that the festival continued at the armory? A. No; 
| was not consulted during the festival week. 


A. I 


I cannot tell ; 


. Were not your active services dispensed with during 
some period before the actual opening of the season. A. 
No, sir, they were not; my services were not required be- 


yond the preliminary preparations for the festival. 

Q. Did your services continue after the preliminary pre- 
parations for the festival? A. I received a fixed sum ; there 
was no question of salary. 

Q. Is it nota fact that you were bodily ejected from the 


Seventh Regiment Armory during the festival? A. That is 
a lie! 

©. You are positive of that? A. That is a lie! 

Y. You were never bodily ejected from that armory 
during the festival? A. No, sir; that isalie! nor at any 
time 


Q. Did you ever attempt to force yourself into the pres- 
ence of Mrs, Materna during that festival? A. I asked to 
see Mrs. Materna when she was in her dressing room, and 
was refused admission 

©. Were you not bodily ejected then? A. No, sir. 

Y. Do you recollect why you were not admitted to Mrs. 
Materna’s dressing room? A. I recollect the reason which 
one of the members of the committee gave. 

Q. Let me know who was the committeeman ? 
John D. Elwell, of Br oxlyn. 

Q. What reason did Elwell give for refusing to admit 
you A. They were extremely angry because, after the 
festival finished, Mrs, Materna proposed to give supplemen- 
tary concerts, and I was to be her agent. 

Q. Were you in the employ of Mrs, Materna after the con- 


A. Mr. 


A , 
} certs? A, I received some percentage on five or six of her 


| concerts that she gave. 

Q. Were you in her employ during the continuance of the 

festival? A. I received a percentage on her earnings after 

the close of the concerts. 

Were you in the employ of Mrs. Materna after the close 
| of the Musical Festival in the Seventh Regiment Armory, in 
| 1882? A. I received a percentage on the earnings of Mrs. 

Materna’s concert, after the close of the Musical Festival. 

Q. Did you not receive a percentage of Mrs. Materna’s 

salary for the services she rendered in the Seventh Regi- 
| ment entertainment? A. No, sir, not one dime or ticket of 
admission, not directly or indirectly. 

Q. Neither from Mrs. Materna nor Mr. Schmeyer? A, Not 
| from any human being; I swear to it; not even a ticket 

to the musical entertainment there; it is Mr. Schmey ; 
allow me to correct you. 

Q. You were sent by the Musical Festival Association to 
engage artists for the May Festival of 1882? A. Yes, sir; 
two or three artists. 

Q. The two or three that were engaged by you were Mrs. 
Materna and Mr. Candidus ; was there anybody else? A. I 
don’t know ; there were a good many artists ; I was not sent 
to engage them. 

A good many that you were sent to engage? 
not sent to engage Mr. Candidus. 

. Did you engage anybody while you were in Europe? 
A. Yes, I did ; I engaged, through Mr. Schmey, Mrs. Materna. 

Q. Anybody else? A. No. 

Q. When was the contract under which you got a percent- 
age of Mrs. Materna’s earnings in 1882 made and where 
was it made? A. There was nocontract that I remember, 
but there was an understanding made ai some period long 
after the engagement was made in Vienna; in fact, the 
arrangement was with Mrs. Materna after I got to New 
York. 

Q. It was made through Mr. Thomas? A. It may have 
been made through him, but I may have written the cables— 
but I forget. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the engagement with Mrs. Materna 
was made through Mr. Thomas? A. It was after the 
Musical Festival, for which Mrs. Materna’s engagement was 
made. 

Q. Of which you received a portion of her earnings? A. 
I don’t understand that in that way; it was with Mr. 
Schmey, if I recollect right; I forget about that, whether it 
was made by him or through the festival committee. 

Q. Is it not a fact that your engagement with Mrs. 
Materna was after the Musical Festival in 1882 was in prog- 
ress? A. I had no understanding with her at all; my un- 
derstanding was with Mr. Schmey. 

Q. Then your understanding was through Mr. Schmey? 
A. Long after the engagement of Mrs. Materna with the 
Musical Festival had been consummated. 

Q. Do you mean to say that your understanding with Mr. 
Schmey was made after the Musical Festival had termi- 
nated? A. No; long after Mrs. Materna’s engagement had 
been consummated ; long after the engagement with Mrs, 
Materna for the Musical Festival had been consummated. 

Q. But it was before the Musical Festival had been 
opened, was it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was not that one of the reasons for Mr. John D. El- 
well’s dissatisfaction? A. That was the only reason that I 
could get at; I understood that was the only reason, 

Q. Was there not a charge made rather more broadly than 
that? A. Not in my hearing. 

Q. Was it not stated that while you were in the employ 
of the Musical Association and while receiving their 
pay, you at the same time received from singers who had 
been employed either through or by you? A. I think they 
were very angry at what I had done with Mrs. Materna 
after the festival was ended, but I received no pay from 
Mrs. Materna nor any person while the Musical Festival 
was in progress. 

Q. Was it not stated that while you were in the employ of 
the Musical Association you were receiving pay and that at 
the same time you were receiving pay from singers who 
had been employed through you or by you—was it not 
stated by members of the Musical Festival, by Mr. Schwab's 
employers? 

Objected to on the ground that it is assuming that 

Mr. Schwab knows, and he must be asked first whether 
there was such a statement. 

Q. Were you not forbidden from taking any part in the 
preparations for the management of the musical festival in 
1882 several weeks before the opening of the festival? A. 
I really forget the details ; I really forget the details of it. 

Q. It is a fact that you were forbidden to take any active 
part in the management of that festival before its opening ? 
A. I really forget that. 

Q. You forget that too? A, It is absolutely blank. 

Q. You forget for the reason ot any orders that you were 
given? A. I remember that Mr, Elwell was very angry, 
but I don’t know whether it was any dissatisfaction with me. 

Was it not because he believed you were dishonest ? 
A. If that had been formulated in any way by any human 
being on God's earth I would have had the law on him if 
it took 10 years ! 

Q. Was not that charged on you by Mr. Elwell? A. No, 
sir, never; I say absolutely never ! 

Q. It was not? A. No, sir, and never will be ; never, not 
by him or anyone else. 

Q. Was not the charge made that while you were in the 
pay of the association you had contracted to receive per- 
centages on the earnings of the employés of the associa- 
tion? A. Never! It was never in my hearing. 

Q. In connection with Mrs. Materna? A. Never; not 
with Mrs. Materna nor any enterprise with which I was 
ever connected, and I can bring witnesses to prove it. 

). You mean to say that you were never charged with 
blackmailing Mrs. Materna? A. Never; never until this 
filthy accusation was made against me. 

Q. Never in connection with Mrs, Materna? A. Never 
until this filthy accusation was made by mouths and pens 
more filthy still. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Maurice Grau? A. I do. 

Did you have any difficulty with him? A. I may 
have had some personal quarrel with him, but I have for- 
gotten. 
Was not that personal quarrel based on the manage- 
ment of some business affairs that he was interested in? A. 
What affairs was he interested in? 

Q. Theatrical business affairs, 
interested in? 

Q. Iam asking you. 


A. I was 


A, What affairs was he 





A. I can recollect no affairs that 





Mr. Maurice Grau was interested in with me and I know of 
none. 

Q. Do you recollect the season of concerts given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in the spring of 1884 in whicl. 
Mrs. Materna and Mr. Winkelmann and Mr. Scarria were? 
A. Yes, sir; I recollect such a season. 

Q. Do you recollect having any difficulty with relation to 
alleged writings of yours in reference to those concerts ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. With reference to these concerts? A. I do not. 

Q. Did you ever state to any person before these concerts 
had taken place that your articles on the subject matter of 
those concerts had already been written and that your mind 
as to them had already been made up, or any words to that 
effect? A. No, sir. 

Q. Never did? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ask of anybody either directly or indirectly 
any money to influence the character of the reports that you 
would write concerning those concerts? A. No, sir; not to 
any human being from the day of my birth, or insinuate 
such a thing. 

Q. Not in reference to those concerts? A. No, sir, nor 
anything else; make it cover the whole ground from the 
day of my birth; make it cover from 1864 up to the present 
time. 

Q. You'never told any person that your articles as to the 
performances of the concerts that had not taken place were 
already written? A. No, sir; never! 

March 6, 1889, at 3 P. M. 


Washington, D. C., Correspondence. 


MARCH 4, 1889. 


ESPITE the rain which fell steadily throughout the day 
and evening a large audience attended the second concert of the 
Choral Society, Wednesday, 27th. The chief interest in the program lay in 
the cantata ‘‘ Callirhoe,”’ by Dr. J. F. Bridge, this being its first performance 
in America. The work occupies one hour and fifteen minutes in performance 
and never for an instant is the interest in the story or the music allowed to 
flag. The music is very dramatic, Wagnerian in tendency and tuneful. The 
choruses were rendered with spirit and that carefulness in shading that 
characterizes the work of the society. The soloists were ail new to Washing 
ton. Mrs. Lawson, of Cincinnati, whose beautiful face and charming manner 
made her a favorite before a note was sung, delighted all with her clear, full 
voice and faultless intonation. Miss Edmands, of Boston, had the least to 
do, but gave the part of the priestess with dignity and expression—a more 
beautiful contralto voice has not been heard here in many aday. Mr, Geo 
J. Parker, though not in best voice, sang with the expression and intelligence 
expected of the true artist that he is. In the duet with Miss Edmands he 
was especially eens. In the absence of an orchestra nothing could have 
been better than Dr. Walter's organ accompaniment. The program in full is 
appended : 


** Callirhoe,”’ a cantata.... 





pen ietabeehesawess ... John Frederick Bridge 
Soloists and Chorus 
“ Blind Mother's Song,”’ from ** La Giaconda"’ 
Miss Edmands. 


.....Poncielli 


** Love’s Sunshine,” ....... | 
** Stay by and Sing’ 


ome . «+ Jules Jordan 
“Ifonthe Meads” ... 





Delibes 
David 


** The Maids of Cadiz"’ 
** Thou Brilliant Bird” .. 


Mrs. Lawson. 
Three Tuscan folk songs. ....... 
Miss Edmands and Mr. Parker. 
* Chorus of Bacchantes’’.... ° 


Caracciolo 


....Gounod 


Mr. H. C. Sherman, the director of the Choral Society, received the degree 
of Musical Doctor at the centennial of Georgetown University, two weeks ago. 
Mr. Anton Gloetyuce was honored in the same way. 

Mrs. Lawson, assisted by Mr. Henry Xander, gave a song recital at the 
University of Virginia, Friday night. The -tudents gave her a warm we!- 
come, went wild with delight and in return for her songs favored her with 
numerous repetitions of the college yell. They were lvath to let her go, and 
promised ** standing room only’ if she would return the following week. 

Mr. Leo Wheat, the Virginia ** bobolink "as he has been dubbed by the 
local papers, gave a piano and organ recital at the Congregational Church, 
Saturday afternoon, Mr. Paul Miersch assisting. 


Detroit Correspondence. 
FEBRUARY 27, 1889. 
T. JOHN'S CHURCH CHOIR, twenty-five voices, as- 
sisted by the Euterpe Ladies’ Quartet and Miss Emily Gilmore, pi- 
anist, gave an excellent entertainment in the parish building last Thursday 
evening. The large hall was well filled and the audience was enthusiastic in 
expressions of pleasure. The program was well selected and the work 
throughout deserving of nigh praise. Solo numbers were contributed by Miss 
Stoddard, Mrs. Remick and Messrs. De Sale and King in a manner to call 
forth hearty applause. Miss Gilmore's piano solo was well received. The 
Euterpe Quartet gave two numbers, which were heartily encored. 

The Church of Our Father was full to overflow last evening. The occa- 
sion was the seventh concert of the Philharmonic Club. The star of the 
evening was the pianist, Teresa Carrefio. The club played Joseph Haydn's 
quartet in D major, op. 64, No. 5, in an artistic manner, and won warm mani- 
festations of aopreciation on the part of the audience. A trio from 
Beethoven, for violin, viola and ‘cello was played by Messrs. Yunck, Voigt- 
lander and Metzdorff, in such a manner as towinarecall. Mrs, Carrefio 

layed a group comprising three numbers, a nocturne in F major, op. 15, by 

hopin ; staccato caprice, by Vogrich, and the Grand Polonaise in E major, 
by Liszt. The first showed delicacy and feeling, the second brilliant execu- 
tion, and the last all the qualities combined which make the artist. At the 
conclusion of her work the applause which followed assumed the proportions 
of an ovation. 

The Detroit Musical Society are making great preparations for a grand 
concert, to be given early in May. The chorus will be enlarged to three 
hundred or four hundred voices. Gilmore's Band has been engaged for the 
occasion. ‘The soloists who will appear in addition to the band are Campa- 
nini, Del Puente and Myron W. Whitney, Helen Dudley Campbell, Clemen- 
tina de Vere, Blanche Stone-Barton and others. We look forward to this 
event asthe greatest musical festival ever held in Detroit. 


—Miss Madge Wickham, the young violinist, was 
married Monday evening at Delmonico’s to an English gentle- 
man, Mr. Thomas H. Watson. She will not be heard again 
professionally. The happy couple sail for Europe next Satur- 
day on the Fulda. ° 
The week at the German Opera has brought forth 
no novelties, ‘‘ I! Trovatore” being repeated last Wednesday 
night ; Friday, ‘* Tannbduser,”’ and at the Saturday matinée 
** Aida” was sung. This week the first serial performance 
was ‘‘The Ring of the Nibelungen,” ushered in on Monday 
night with the ‘‘ Rheingold;” last night ‘‘Die Walkiire ;” 
‘* Siegfried” will be given next Friday evening, and ‘‘ Die 
Gélterdimmerung " next Monday evening. In this first series 
of representations Lilli Lehmano-Kalisch impersonates 
‘* Briinhilde,”” and Monday night Miss Bettaque appeared as 
‘‘ Freya,” which was her last appearance, as her contract 
has expired, and she sailed for Bremen to-day. In the 
second set of ‘‘ Nibelungen”’ performances, to be respectively 
given March 15, 18, 20 and 22, Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch will 
alternate with Mrs. Moran-Olden, singing ‘‘ Sieglinde ”’ to the 
latter's ‘‘ Briinhilde”’ in ‘‘ Walkiire.” Miss Meisslinger, who 
was a member of the Metropolitan Company last season, will 
sing ‘‘ Freya” and ‘‘Gutrune.” At the Saturday matinée 
‘*La Juive” will be repeated. 








"Professional Cards. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 








The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the languages. 
Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are : 
Dup.ey Buck, 
Apert R. Parsons, 
Harry Rowe Suecrey, | Cuas. Roserrs, Jr., 
Samugt P. WarREN, L. A. Russe. 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
$2 Send for Circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B. HAWLEY, 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tne 
Musicat Covuriar, 25 EB. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Henry 
Wotrsonn, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
free on application. 
JOHN J. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
For Concerts, Piano Recitals anc Piano Instruc- 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass 


HELEN MAIGILLE, 


Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
Vor« and 197 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist a d ! eacher 
ing in Private 
Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte and Harmony Instruction. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East 81st St., 


A. W. LILIENTHAL. 


Instrumentation and arrangements of every descrip 
tion madea specialty. Violin, Harmony, and Orches 
tration taught. References, if desired. Address 
¥ i" Place, near arst St. and ad Ave., New 


Pao_o Gioerza, 
Currorp A. ScumiptT, 


Musical Director. 


Catalogue mailed 


HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


tion. 


Mrs. 


Accompany- 


New York. 


Mr. W. *. “HALL, 


Concert Pianist, 


Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citals; also a limited number »f Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, 
7 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. ros East 82d st., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert ana Oratorio. 
Address Geo. [OLBY, 23 East rgth Street; or 
residence, 137 West agth Street, New York. 


Me. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ERRANI, 


VocaL TEACHER, 
219 East roth Street, New York 


New York. 








ACHILLE 


MISS NEAL LY STEVENS, 


Concert Pianist, 
19 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, mM. 


MME. MURIO-CELL 5, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place 


MISS DYAS FLANAGAN, 
_ of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and eacher of the Piano, 136 West 3ath Street. 


CARL ALVES, "e 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gist St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COUR’ rNe“y, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 
ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 











MICHAEL BANNER, 


Open for Engagements. 


Violinist. 
225 Kast 81st Street, New York. 





PAUL INA WEISS, 
Hica Soprano, 

Returned from abroad, and begs o announce 
that she is open for Operatic and Concert engage- 
ments, Will take BY both: in Vocal Culture. 

____ Address 227 E. 69th Street, New York City. — 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VioLonceLtLo Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 50 Irving Place. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





cL IFFORD A SCHMIDT. 


Solo Violinist, Metropolitan Opera House and Seidl 
Orchestra, Coxcerts and Instruction, 
ddress Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 
From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Oferatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 


Pe. M,, at 130 East sah street New York. 








NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


NEW YORK and LONDON, 
Music Publishers and Importers. 
—_»>_—— 


Novello’s Original Octavo Edition of 
Cantatas, Masses, Glees, Madri 
Duos and Songs, Anthems, C 


as, Oratorios, 
8, Trios, 


ls, Part 
nt 


urch Services, 


Books, Hymn Books and Psalters. 
Theoretical and Practical Instruction Books. 
Elegantly BOUND BOOKS suitable for MUSIOAL PRESENTS and 
SOHOOL PRIZES. Full Scores and Orchestral Parts. 
PIANOFORTE AND OTHER INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
ORGAN AND REED ORGAN MUSIC. 


SACRED MUSIC WI 


TM LATIN WORDS. 


Also a full line of Publications of other English, German and French Houses. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS, 
Edited by Dr. STAINER. 


. The Pianoforte.—E. Pauer.. 
TheOrgan.—Dr. Stainer.. 
TheHarmonium.— King Hail. 
Sing ing.—A. Randeg 

Speech in Song. — A. i 
Musical Forms.—E. Pauer........... 
Harmony.—Dr. Stainer. 
Counterpoint.—Dr. Bridge 
Fugue,—James Higgs 
: Scientific Basis of Music,—Dr. Stone 
Double Counterpoint.—Dr. Bridge. . 


Ps ang 


= 


Plain Song.—Rev. T. Helmore. 
Instrumentation.—E. Prout 


pt fh hth fh fe ppt 
RP 


. Tonic Sol-Fa.—J. Curwen..... 


RES 


. Composition.— Dr. Stainer 
21. Musical Terms.—Stainer and Barrett 
22. The Violoncello.—Jules de Swert. . 


te 
= 


TheRudiments of Music.—W. H. C ‘umminge. . EL bi ettads 


. Church Choir Training.—Rev. Troutbeck. 


Bano owsonSo 


Sx2RRB2Brs ies 


. The Elements of the Beautiful in Music.—E. Pauer.. ES 25% dla cbc 
. The Violin.— Berthold Tours... cgussseees 


. Lancashire Tonic Sol-Fa. —James Greenwood. 


Two-Part Exercises.—James Greenwood. 


24. Double Scales.—Franklin Taylor 
. Musical Expression.— Mathis Lussy 


2B. Seventy So fegai for Class Singing, by Florence ys Marshall, $1.50, or in 


three parts, eac’ 


27. Organ Accompaniment of the Choral Service.—Dr. G. F. Bridge. 


28. The Cornet.—H. Br 
29. Musical Dictation. ae 9 F. L. Ritter 


Any of the above may be had strongly bound in boards, price 25 cents each extra. 
LISTS AND CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 
21 E. 17th St. (8 doors W. of Broadway). NEW YORK. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT and SQUARE 


Piano Cases 


ERVING, MASS. 
20th SEASON. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce set, Philadelphia, 





5073 Main Street, " Germantown. 
PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS given in all 
branches of Music. Terms: 87.50 to $30.00. 


INSTRUCTORS : 
C, PLAGEMANN, 


R. caCE wee. 
Miss BOICE, 


R. HENNIC 
MAURITZ LEE FSON, BAKER, 
GUSTAV HILLE, “ SOWER, 
R. SCHMIDT, * DAVIS, 
* RUTHRAUPT, 
“ git, 
wk 2 # 
ST, “ WILL IAMS, 

PASQUALE RONDINELLA, Mrs. W. & Jj. TIERS 

Concerts given every two weeks in our own Music 
Hall. 1139 pupils in attendance last season. 


For Illustrated Circulars apply to 


RICH. ZECKWER, Director. 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 


~<OB—___& CHARTERED IN 1868. ea 


NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 








| 


PRACTICE 


= PAB VIRGIL a 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 
PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the areadful 
annoyance of **Piano Drumming.”’ and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical pe - 
formance, 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $54.00 ; Style B, 
Price, $44.00. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. : 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 

Address THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 

18 East 17th Street, New York City. 


Branch Office, Room 682, Hotel Boyiston, Boston,Mass 


ZRIPTER & WINKELMANN, 
>PIANOS,< 


GERMANY, 


5 octaves, 





BRAUNSCHWEIG, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC.- 
TION CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 





WITH THE 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 


FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 9 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


L.¢. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


——AND—— 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ SEMINARY, 


At Berlin, Germany. No. S8la Potsdamer Str 


Proprietor and Director, XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


Royal Prussian Professor, Court Pianist. 


the Fall Semester, 


Commencement of 
4 and § P. M. 
Building and immediate néighborhood. 


October 3. 
Good board and lodging at reasonable price to be had in the Conservatory 


Pupils received daily between 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


Imp. and Roval Court Pianist. 





NITED STATES ORGAN 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. LZ. 


RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND & CO, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 473. 








Subscript’ on (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly. 4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


KATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH. 
Three Months #20.00 | Nine Months. ; .860.00 
Six Months 40,00 | Twelve Months.. 80,00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 r. u. on 
Monday 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money rders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6, 1889. 





Varc A. BLUMENBFRG. Ortro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


East 14th St.. New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 


JOUN EF, HALL, Western Representative 


Offices: No, 25 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


_ ee —— 
I. Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 
advance, 


AI. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to 
conduct their business, 


Their papers consequently have no income, no 


EEK. 
influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 


EW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 
advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 


that class have no value to advertisers. 





OLLMAN BROTHERS COMPANY, of 
B City, write among other things: “ We are very 
have THE MUSICAL COURIER in 
office at all times.’’ There are a great number of just 
uch houses as the Bollman Brothers Company who 


Kansas 


much pleased to our 


feel the 


M" 


way. 


same 
O. A. KIMBALL, of the Emerson Piano Com- 
pany, of Boston, left by the steamer of last Satur- 


day for Galveston, Tex., for a business trip through 
that State. Mr. P. H. Powers, of the same company, 
will soon leave for Georgia, and may visit Southern Cal- 


ifornia for health and recreation. 


+ 


( RIE} 


HE first installment of the stenographic minutes of 
the cross-examination of Frederick G. Schwab, 
has instituted a case of libel against THE MUSICAL 

will be found in our musical department to- 

day lt is rather interesting reading, and requires no 


nd, compared with another report, published 


comment, a 


in another music trade paper last Saturday, is conclu- 
sive evidence that the editor of that paper has suffered 
from serious inroads upon his convenient memory, and 


is on the eve of a severe attack of paresis, if he is not 


already in a rather advanced stage of that malady. 


W' 
while in his office, to refer to a copy of THE MUSICAI 
RIER, to see him get his back file from a closet, the 


were amused recently while talking with a cer- 
lain plano manufacturer and having occasion, 


Cor 
key of which he carried in his pocket. On asking him 
why he kept his trade papers under lock and key he re- 
slied that he never allowed his clerks to read them. 


Now, there were four men at work in that office, and 








CourRIER, which is sent weekly to their house ad- 
dresses. Of course we said nothing, but we could not 
help thinking what a narrow minded policy it is to try to 
keep your own employés in darkness about the affairs 
of the trade. 

And how futile an attempt, too, because every man, 
young and old, in the business, will read the trade 
papers, if he is so inclined, and every man who is ambi- 
tious to succeed, who wants to broaden, to deepen his 
knowledge of the industry from which he gains his 
livelihood, is a subscriber for THE MUSICAL CORUIER. 








A NEW STOCK COMPANY. 


pS OE $8 

COMBINATION has been organized, on a basis 
A similar to those recently formed in the piano 
business, for the establishment of a stock company to 
conduct a piano and organ business in Kansas City. 
The firms in this new combination are Messrs. Sohmer 
& Co., Hal'ett & Cumston and the New England Piano 
Company and O. H., Guffin, the Kansas City dealer, who 
will be manager. 

Why not do the same thing in the case of Ramsdell, 
the Hallett & Cumston agert in Philadelphia? Forma 
similar stock company, give him the Sohmer piano as 
his leader, with the two other pianos to follow, and as 
his location is A No, 1, and as he is capable and honest 
and knows the Philadelphia trade thoroughly, under 
his management the stock concern would prosper. 

The stock company plan is coming into favor in a 
most marked manner, and the future will show more of 
these combinations, which will alter the whole charac 
ter and style of conducting the piano and organ busi- 





ness. 


SOME IMPORTANT CHANCES. 


> 





EVERAL changes of importance to the retail piano 

business in New York and affecting somewhat this 

State and some adjoining ones, have occurred during 
the last few days. 

The most notable is the engagement of Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Meyer by Messrs. William Knabe & Co. to suc- 
eeed the late Mr. Herman Keidel. Mr. Meyer has 
been with the Weber concern for 20 years, in which 
time he has served them in various capacities; as a 
retail salesman, as a trustee of the Weber estate, as 
manager of the New York business, as manager of the 
Chicago branch, &c. Probably no one engaged in the 
piano business as an employé is better, more widely 
and more favorably known than Mr. Meyer. In his new 
position, controlling as he does not only the Knabe in- 
terest in New York city, but also in the State of New 
York, parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey and 
throughout New England, he will undoubtedly be a 
force to be feared and respected by all. 

Mr. Albert Holden, for many years in charge of the 
piano department of Messrs. C. H. Ditson & Co., will 
have charge of the new temporary warerooms of the B. 
Shoninger Company, and is already on the lookout for 
more spacious quarters into which the firm may move 
in the fall. We also understand that Mr. Seymour 
Rosenberg, of New Haven, will be employed at the Sho- 
ninger New York branch. 

Mr. Louis Dressler, now with the New York house of 
Knabe, will take Mr. Holden’s place at Ditson’s. 

The change of Mr. Wm. B. Leigh from Decker Bro- 
thers to the new warerooms of Messrs. J. & C. Fischer, 
in the “ Judge” building, was noted in our issue of last 
week. 

The rumors in circulation as to the opening of New 
York retail warerooms by Messrs. Conover Brothers, 
W. W. Kimball & Co., of Chicago; A. B. Chase Com- 
pany, of Norwalk, Ohio, and the Vose & Sons Company 
and S, G. Chickering & Co., of Boston, are, to say the 
least, premature. Due notice will be given of all new 
piano enterprises in this city in the columns of THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER. 

It is also reported that S. T. Gordon & Son will re- 
move from their old stand at 13 East Fourteenth-st. to 
Fifth-ave., between Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets. 
Should this prove to be true, Gordon will have the only 
sheet music and musical merchandise house on the 


their store there some months ago for their new location 
on Seventeenth-st. 

We are authorized to state that Messrs. Wm. Knabe 
& Co. have not yet secured warerooms to which they will 
move when their present building shall be demolished on 
May!. Mr. Meyer, who began his duties on Monday 
last, is now searching for a suitable location and we 
presume he will succeed in finding one on Fifth, now 
known as Piano Avenue. 

These recent changes among retail salesmen have set 
the lirge retailers to scouring the country for desirable 
men to fill vacant and necessary new positions. We 
should not be surprised to see many new faces in New 
York warerooms and we already know of many excellent 
openings for capable, experienced men. 








E have spent nearly three weeks on a Western trip 

via the Lake route to Chicago, and visited 

nearly every musical establishment, and, with a few ex- 

ceptions, nowhere could we find or see a music trade 

paper, except THE MUSICAL COURIER. Here and there 

we saw some papers, most of them with the wrappers 

not removed, and these were old numbers. Of certain 

papers we did not see a single copy on the whole trip, 

—especially two music trade papers do we refer to,—not 
a single copy. Think of it. 

The dealers, and especially the manufacturers, we met 
are outspoken on this subject of music trade journalism 
and the dense ignorance of the men conducting the 
papers. It is now fully known that, with exception of 
the men who edit this paper, there is not one editor of 
a music trade paper in this country who has any knowl- 
edge of the construction or tone of any musical instru- 
ment, 

This condition of things has now become a feature of 
music trade journalism, affecting trade interests more 
deeply than many people have any idea of. Many deal- 
ers do not care or propose to have the instruments they 
sell described and puffed in papers whose editors make 
the goods appear ridiculous, although unconscious of it. 
Many dealers absolutely refuse to believe what these 
editors print on the subject of pianos and organs. 
Many dealers have told us that they prefer to have the 
money spent in this manner by manufacturers deducted 
from the wholesale price of the instruments and thereby 
give them (the dealers) the advantage in the place of 
supporting a set of incompetent men who injure the 
whole music trade by publishing periodical nonsense 
about musical instruments. All this is true and abso- 
lutely true. 





The Trade. 


—J.E. Jenkins, of J. W. Jenkins & Son, Kansas City, is in 
town, 

—Mr. Emil Wulschner, of Indianapolis, called at this office 
last week. 

—Mr. S. Christie has abandoned his attempt to manufac- 
ture pianosin Brooklyn. 

—The Haines Brothers piano is now handled in Pittsburgh 
by the new firm of McMurray & Eccles. 

—Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co., of Chicago, have added a 
case shop to their new piano factory. 

—Mr. Ferdinand Meyer, who took charge of the New York 
wareroom of Wm. Knabe & Co. on Monday morning, started 
in early that day and sold his first Knabe piano—a Knabe 
baby grand. 


—Mr. Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, entertained the Mississippi 
delegation in Congress at his home in Baltimore, Saturday 
week ago. Mrs. Sutro is a daughter of the late Chief Justice 
Handy, of Mississippi. 

—Mr. John F. Summers, formerly of Joliet, Ill., and lately 
of Chickering & Sons, New York, where he had some misun- 
derstanding with Mr. Gildemeester, has opened a retail piano 
store on Third-ave. 

—Among the Eastern visitors in Chicago last week were 
W. E, Wheelock, A. C. James, Henry Behning, Sr., R. W. 
Cross, Frank H. King, Mr. Mason, of the Sterling Company, 
and Charles Bourne, of Wm. Bourne & Son, Boston. 

—R. S. Howard, formerly with Hallett & Cumston, has 
joined a company that controls a disinfecting patent. Mr. 
Howard will act as secretary. He is out of the piano business 








\f these three were regular subscribers to THE MUSICAL 





avenue, Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co, having abandoned 





altogether, as the new business will take up all his time. 
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The Superiority of the "SOHMER” @ Received First Medal of Merit and 
. ‘s} Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 




















Pianos is recognized and acknowl- ON 
edged by the highest musical authori- Am Le /; , hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as ae Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are 

















bility and finish. Have the indorse- 








becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., SE. 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
amcor MEV ENGLAND PIANO CO,, 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIPTH AVENUE. 


FARRAND & VOTEY anne BROS. 

STERLING“ = 
, DETROIT, MICH. ek | 

PIANOS. SAM) COLE & Son Upright Pianos 
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Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. WINNERS, |, ,..., Satienk oe Yat 


And Importers of 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE 


FA cz ORIES Al DERB ¥s CONN. FANCY WOODS, In consequence of urgent requests 


426 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, “CIDE ‘ 
Western Warerooms and of ices, No. 236 State Street. Chicago, Ill. perio posi Mme. we arnt. ‘DE PADILLA 


Empr of G any, 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. NEW ENGLAND Begs to announce that her address is 
é 17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany 


a te CONSER Y) ATORY And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
| professional and amateur. 
I oH #B} S I H} | 7, | j | N (+ ( 1C). Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in | 
MU nec. FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- iJIAME BELLAK. 
te RE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term, | S A 


ard and Room, iocluding Steam Heat and Electric | 
a ight, $5 to $7.50 per week. Fo —~ ng 1129 Chestnut Street, 


giving full ietarenetion, address. | 
E TOURIJEE. Director, Franklin Sq.. BOST 'N | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY [rte] 


PIANO PLATES |New Burdett Organ List. 


PIANO HARDWARE, BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA 
444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. | 
BRATTLEBORO, YT., U.S. A. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


FISCHER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, : 


EST? Pap. 1240., 
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CHICAGO. 


A General Review of 


the Situation. 


crowd the investigation and study of the piano 


T° 


visit all the firms engaged in the business and to in- 


and organ trade of Chicago into one week's time; 


spect all the factories or their products within the lim- 


ts of one week is an experiment that must be tried 


practically to be properly appreciated, As it is in many 


other industrial lines, Chicago has become the great 


distributing point into which thousands of pianos and 


organs are shipped, and from which these numerous in- 


struments and those manufactured in the city are dis- 


patched from retail and wholesale houses, not only 
throughout the Mississippi basin, but into other States 
ind Territories where the energetic firms of that tre- 


endously active city have made business connections, 


\ccording to the estimates of one of the best posted 
in the trade, there are now centring in Chicago 


so railroad lines, which offer facilities tor the 


pment of goods that are surpassed by no other city 
the | 


nion. By these means a constant supply of 


s and organs fills the steady demand for goods and 
nakes it possible for the Chicago houses to supply their 
iwents with much greater dispatch than is exhibited in 
the Eastern cities 

Che condition of affairs is such that the Chicago firms 


must keep on hand ready for shipment a larger stock of 


npleted instruments than can be found in any other 


in the Union. The small dealers and agents that 


depend upon Chicago houses for their supply, and that 


goods in small quantities, must have them as soon 


as possible after ordering ; they cannot be put off, as the 


Chicage firms are frequently put off by Eastern manu- 


rs, but orders from them must be 


i { re 
agewy n 
ruments 


lt is for these reasons that both the dealers and 


t! Chicago manufacturers, but especially the former, 


normous warehouses in which boxed organs 


| often boxed pianos are kept in readiness for ship- 


orders 


Manufacture of Reed Organs. 


iufacturing centre Chicago is now 


avil as the chief seat of the pro- 


duction of these instruments. There they are, in many 


ny out 


cases. turn organs en masse and shipping them, as 


we beheld it, in carloads, unboxed in freight cars to all 
arts of the country, where a new demand for organs has 


been created by active dealers. 


These unboxed organs are fastened to the floor of the 
freight car with strips; excelsior packing is placed be- 
tween to prevent contact: trom 34 to 40 organs consti- 
tute the capacity of these cars, and the saving on boxes 


and labor cover the freight in most instances. Unboxed 


organs are on the freight tariff list. 


It is always problematical to give the result of an 
estimate of the number of organs made, especially in a 
centre where the interest is comparatively young. The 
estimate of about 30,000 organs for 1889 is to be 


credited to the city of Chicago. Taking in addition 


other reed organ factories west of the Alleghenies, 
Western 


This we 


the 


we estimate the output at about 50,coo 


organ believe to be a liberal 


for this year 
estimate and yet within the probabilities for 1859 
The manufacturers of these organs in Chicago arc the 


Clark Organ Company, the W. W. Kimball 


Story & 
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filled without | 


order not to jeopardize the individual sale of | 





Company, Tryber & Sweetland, Newman Brothers, 
George P. Bent and the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany, the latter a concern that is making a low priced 
instrument besides engaging in stencil operations. 
Story & Clark have, since the addition to their new 
factory, one of the most complete organ factories in the 
West. 
result of whose original conceptions in this line will soon 





Their case work is designed by an architect, the 


be placed before the trade. As itis not the scope or inten- 


| tion of this article to indulgein the commonplace puffery 


| . . 
usually printed when a trade editor visits a manufac. 


turing centre, we simply intend to publish a serics of 


mere fugitive opinions of the various houses and shall 


not therefore enter into the details of the Story & 
Clark Company or any other in this article unless it be 
in the shape of comments upon practices in the Chicago 
trade which cannot receive approval from THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, 

The Story & Clark Company are bending all their 
energy in the direction of the manufacture of high 
grade reed organs only. As said above, their new styles 
of cases and other improvements in the musical feature 
of their instruments will attract universal attention in 
the trade. 

There is no doubt that the output of organs by the 
Kimball Company continues as large as in former years. 
Indeed, with this company, we may say that they have 
reached what is called “a fine point” in reed organ 
making, and the innumerable agents of this house can- 
not complain that their orders are not rapidly filled. 

Tryber & Sweetland manufacture the Lakeside organ ; 
are doing an excellent trade, keeping Mr. Sweetland on 
the road constantly. The introduction to their new 
catalogue contains a paragraph that we think should be 
reproduced, and which says: 

** We have not, as isdone by many, madea practice of calling attention 
to points that are incorporated in all good organs, with a view of leading 
the public to believe that we were the only manufacturers who were using 


such devices. And we have never thought it necessary to use any wind in 


our advertising, as we have found that good organs would ‘do their own 


blowing ’ (with a little assistance).”’ 

In fact there are no false claims made by these Chi- 
| cago houses, who seem to be intent upon developing 
their various enterprises without stooping to many of 
the “tricks of the trade” that are indulged by less busy 
firms. 

Newman Brothers will in the spring begin the erec- 
tion of a large organ factory which will enable them to 
The firm 


are very much gratified with the success their organs 


more than quadruple their present output. 


have made through the Eastern, Middle and Southern 
States under the management of Mr. Haynes, whose 
Mr. 


undoubtedly been placing large numbers of Newman 


office is at 24 Union-sq., this city. Haynes has 
organs in the section under his control. 

Geo. P. Bent is doing a large business in his organs, 
known as Crown organs. Although a young man, yet 
he has been in business in Chicago for a long time, and 
bis name has become thoroughly familiarized to the 
Western piano and organ trade. Mr. Bent has his busi- 
ness in fine shape and is making money rapidly. 

Altogether the manufacturers of reed organs in Chi- 
cago manifested a buoyant and sanguine spirit in dis- 
cussing the future of their trade. 

Manufacture of Pianos. 

Only a few years ago the manufacture of pianos in 
the city of Chicago was represented by a few small 
Srms that here and there produced an instrument; 
to-day the following houses are engaged in the manu- 
facture of these instruments: The W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany, C. A. Smith & Co., Julius Bauer & Co., Wm. H. 
Bush & Co. and C. A. Gerold. The Brown-Dinsmore 
Company will begin to manufacture next month. 

Several of the dealers have also been engaged in tem- 
porary experiments, making pianos occasionally and 
getting a deeper insight into the mysteries of the busi- 
ness, if they can be called mysteries. 

THE W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY. 


Nothing impressed us more during our Western trip 


ER. 





for the manufacture of pianos and organs shown in the 
factories of the W. W. Kimball Company. 

These consist of two encrmous structures, the one for 
the manufacture of organs having 12 rooms, 80 feet 
square each; the other, adjoining the former having 15 
rooms of 80 feet square each, being devoted to the man- 
ufacture of pianos. These dimensions, when compared 
with most factories in the same line, give an idea of the 
facilities of the house. 

The Kimball pianos now produced average in ship- 
ment 30 per week, which number will in 60 days be in- 
creased to 45 a week, and preparations are in progress 
to make the output 80 a week within the year. 

After a thorough examination of the plant it appears 
to us that some of our Eastern piano manufacturers 
would find it to their interest to begin to realize that 
the Kimball piano is about to become a most important 
factor in the piano interest and trade of this country. 
The tremendous energy of the Kimball Company and 
their extensive connections are also elements that must 
enter into future calculations in the piano trade. 

We know of murmurs that are heard in certain trade 
circles where the price of the Kimball pianos are looked 
upon as menacing and where the mode of business of 
the company finds no approval, all of which cannot be 
helped or prevented. 

What we do know is that the Kimball Company has 
gone into piano manufacturing in dead earnest and with 
the evident determination to sell the goods in large 
quantities. 

Characteristics of Chicago Pianos, 

The same tendency seems to have been followed by 
the Chicago piano manufacturers in the style of the 
case work and the materials and kinds of woods used, 
with the exception of the Kimball Company, wko are 
using large quantities of Arkansas gumwood, sometimes 
known as satin walnut, which takes the most beautiful 
finish and makes a great showing. 

W.H. Bush & Co., Julius Bauer & Co. and C. A. Smith 
& Co. follow the usual Eastern tendency, and variously 
use for case work and finishing maple, American and 
French walnuts and the lighter woods. The cases are 
not elaborate, but have the appearance of great solidity. 
All of them are made in Chicago, and Eastern case 
makers have had very little chance for natural and com- 
mercial reasons to do any business there. 

All the hardware comes from the East—in fact, nearly 
all the material. Eastern iron plates are also used, 
although some of the firms have their plates cast in the 
city. The actions are all Eastern actions, New York 
supplying the greatest number. 

It is muttered about in the trade that the Newell con- 
cern, which is making reeds and reed boards, will sooner 
or later, if not sooner, go into the manufacture of piano 
actions. 

The tone of the Chicago pianos is voluminous, and 
with a few exceptions somewhat crude. The manufac- 
turers are just now about reaching that stage of experi- 
ence which enables them to develop the musical quali- 
ties of their instruments and which will, without any 
question, make them important competitors of the 
C. A. Gerold 
makes a unique piano that has a great future. 

Future of the Industry. 
For many reasons which will be discerned by those 


great majority of the Eastern pianos. 


who read this article, we would suggest to our friends 
and Eastern piano manufacturers more frequent visits 
to the city of Chicago and a closer examination of the 
conditions of piano manufacture and the future of that 
industry in the great Western trade mart. 

They would not only discover curious phenomena, 
but would learn many things that could be used or ap- 
plied right here in the East. For the selection of the 
raw material, the great material that goes intothe manu- 
facture of pianos, viz., lumber, for handling and storing 
it, &c., Chicago offers facilities for piano manufacturers, 
especially in the department of case making, far surpass- 


ing that of any other point. 











than the dimensions, the capacity and the great facilities 


Varnish firms are also right on the spot, or close by, 








and there doesn’t seem to be the slightest difficulty in 
securing workmen or help in the piano factories. For 
each department a thoroughly experienced mechanic is 
engaged, and it is left to him, not only to collect his as- 
sistants and help, but he is given carte d/anche for the 
selection and the education of apprentices in the factory 
and in looking at the young boys and young men in the 
Chicago piano factories and studying their faces and ac- 
tion, we do not hesitate to state that they are going to 
have, in the course of a few years, as bright and intelli- 
gent a set of piano workmen as any city on the globe. 

The people in the West are not slow in recognizing 
meric and industrial energy, and they are going to buy 
just as readily the pianos marked “ Chicago ™ as Eastern 
people buy Grand Rapids furniture, and why shouldn't 
they ? 

It must also be admitted by everyone who has studied 
this question that there is nothing slow about Chicago 
manufacturers, and that given the facilities for the 
manufacture of piancs and the capital which is always 
at the refusal of piano manufacturers, together with 
energy and originality and the difference in the cost of 
production and freights, and there is no reason why 
the Chicago made piano cannot and will not take the 
place of many of the Eastern pianos made by slow 
going houses, who can hardly be made to believe that 
the situation is worthy of study and investigation. 

Branch Houses, 
Haines Wm. E. Wheelock & Co., the B. 


Shoninger Company, of New Haven, F. G. Smith, the 


Brothers, 


Bradbury man, and, of course, the Weber house and 
Mason & Hamlin constitute the Chicago branches of 
Eastern houses. The Estey piano is controlled by the 
firm of Estey & Camp, who in turn control hundreds of 
agencies throughout the West. 

In these branch houses large and well selected stocks 
of pianos ate kept on hand, especially during the busy 
season, and there seems to be such a disposition to in- 
trust ail the affairs of the branch houses to the mana- 
gers resident in Chicago that the visits of the proprietors 
of the Eastern houses are limited to three or foura 
year; and from observation we are compelled to state 
that those firms who have branch houses in Chicago 
must be congratulated for their selection of managers, 
for all the gentlemen having in charge the Chicago 
branches are trustworthy, competent and energetic, and 
seem to be working as if they were the sole proprietors. 

They make many business trips through the Western 
States and into the Territories, and open up connections 
which would be more difficult of access from the New 
York or Boston headquarters. 

Judging from the success of these branch houses, and 
for the reason that there are constant causes for dis- 
agreement between agent and manufacturers, we believe 
that the system of branch houses will be developed, and 
that the future will see more of these establishments in 
that city. 

The difficulty lies in the scarcity of good men to 
whom to entrust the management of large branch 


houses. 
The Dealers and Agents. 


With the exception of about half a dozen firms manu- 
facturing pianos in the East—and we refer to everything 
east of Ohio when we speak of the East—all are repre- 
sented by dealers and agents in Chicago. To recapitu- 
late is a somewhat arduous task, especially as we write 
from memory; but, as a matter of record, we may as 
well publish the list showing how the representation 
stands at the present day. This excludes the branch 


houses mentioned above who carry their own lines: 


Estey & Camp... 


W.W. Kimball Company.... | 
Hale. 
pie Chemie Sohmer. 
. +. Sterling. 
Krakauer. 
6 ole Wee Steck. 
Harrington, 
Boardman & Gray. 


Steger & Co 


Horace Branch 
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J. O. Twichell 

. .Chickering. 
Kurtzmann. 
Colby. 

. «Schubert. 
Boston. 
Baus. 

. Behning. 
Behr. 
Bourne. 
Peek. 

sag ; Miller. 

Chicago Music Company.... aa, ES 
Hazelton. 
Hardman. 
Everett. 
Wegman. 

fi vuawen Steinway. 
Fischer. 

Pease 

Knabe. 

James & Holmstrom, 
Hallett & Cumston. 
Lindemann. 

. Starr. 

Newby & Evans. 
Vose. 

Decker & Son. 
Chase Brothers. 

ary A. B. Chase. 

Kroeger. 
.Kranich & Bach. 
Connor. 

Conover. 


E. G. Newell & Co 


H. A. Rintelman... 


Root & Sons Music Company. ) 
A. Hinckley 


Lyon & Healy... 
Reed & Sons 
Henry Detmer 


Adam Schaff 


R. H. Day & Co 


John Bryant 
John M. Smyth 
Alex. H. Revell & Co.. 
While the friction caused by keen competition makes 
it excessively difficult to get the usual percentage of 
profit on the instruments, it seems that the better class 
of pianos whose revutation has been established, and 
which have been handled so that their local history has 
not been tarnished, are in many cases sold at figures 
that are not only profitable but that aid in sustaining 
It pays a house to 
Rut 


the reputation of the instruments. 
handle the better class of instruments in Chicago. 
back of this reputation there must be business circum- 
spection, and, chief of all, expert salesmanship. 

The expert retail piano salesman, who combines with 
a knowledge of the business judgment of human nature, 
honesty and the ability to get high prices will find 
Chicago firms the first and most grateful to recognize his 
abilities. 

Large stocks of pianos are kept on hand in most in- 
stances, but there is a great complaint regarding the 
manner in which pianos are shipped from the East. 

We have frequently alluded in these columns to the 
fact that piano manufacturers do not manufacture pianos 
for stock purposes. In most cases they are manufac- 
tured to fill orders, to fill retail warerooms of their own, 
to finish up certain styles, or, as a last resort, to have a 
few pianos to show in case of a call ; but pianos are not 
as a rule manufactured here on speculation. We have 
frequently advised firms to manufacture pianos “ ahead ”’ 
and not to be discouraged when orders for goods hap- 
pened to be slack. 

Hundreds of instances have come under our notice 
when, on account of temporary conditions, workmen 
were discharged, or factories closed down for a week or 
two, on account of the lack of orders for goods; then, 
when orders are received, they cannot be filled. There 
is consequently in most piano factories a constant rush 
apparent to get goods off as quick as possible, and the 
result is, as we have seen it in Chicago, that pianos are 
received by the dealers there in a condition, both as re- 
gards case work and finishing, as well as action and tone 
regulation, which are sure to cause trouble and provoke 
unpleasant correspondence and complaints. 

There is only one way to remedy this, besides re- 
ducing the number and variety of styles to simplify or- 
ders, and that is to speculate somewhat with your pianos 
and build them “ ahead.” 

In these days when there is such a variety of woods 
used in piano building it is certainly essential to facili- 
tate the filling of orders by having sty:es reduced from 
three to six kinds, instead of from six to 15, which is 
frequently the case in uprights alone. 

Manufacturers who think that the Chicago dealers 
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have time to complete the instruments when they get 
out there are very much mistaken, for in many cases 
they simply re-mark the box and re-ship the piano. 
To receive complaints then from the sub-agent or from 
a purchaser, which are due to the incomplete manner in 
which the piano was shipped, is to say at least not 
one of the pleasant sensations of the piano business. 
The Stencil in Chicago. 

We were very much surprised and gratified to find, 
after personal investigation, that the stencil fraud piano 
has about ended its existence in Chicago, a condition 
which has been in most cases voluntarily attributed to 
the efforts of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
fraud were 


stencil piano 


Our articles against the 
simply used by the firms, one against the other, and 
made the sale of these stencil fraud pianos an utter im- 
possibility. The simple stencil piano (as contra distin- 
guished from the stencil fraud piano) still flourishes in 
Chicago to a considerable extent. The firms simply 
stencil their own names upon these instruments, and in 
selling them do not, in the majority of cases, mis- 
represent them but state that they are made outside. 

The pleain defense of the stencil piano is the old 
argument by the dealer, who instances history to prove 
that many dealers in this country, after establishing a 
reputation of a piano manufacturer's name in their 
specific case or territory, after popularizing by work and 
advertising the brand or make of a piano, were com- 
pelled to pay a great deal more for it after a while than 
it was worth, or had the agency taken from them arbi- 
trarily by the manufacturer, who generally gave it to a 
competitor. 

To prevent the recurrence of such acontingency they 
must take refuge in the stencil piano, they say, and, 
while purchasing just as many pianos as ever from the 
manufacturer, they remove the case from any possibility 
of coercion or loss; and in addition advertise their own 
names instead of the manufacturer of the piano. 

“ It is to us that the retail purchaser looks for remedy 
or relief in case a prano is not satisfactory, and fre- 
quently we never even refer these complaints to the 
manufacturer ; then why shouldn't our name be on the 
pianos, instead of the maker's, who is not at all known 
to the purchaser ” is the cry of the Chicago dealer. 

“We have had many cases when ladies or gentlemen 
called to see us about pianos they had purchased,”’ says 
the dealer, “and when we would ask them what kind of 
a piano they had bought from us, they would tell us 
they didn’t remember the name but they knew they had 
bought a piano from us.” 

“ We are better known here anyhow,” they say, “than 
the manufacturer, and while we don’t make the piano we 
do the selling and the trouble connected with it; then 
why not have our name on the piano?”’ 

We can say to our Chicago friends that there may be 
a great deal of strength in this kind of argument, but 
it does not alter the fact that a piano which has the 
name of the dealer stenciled upon it in place of the 
manufacturer's name constitutes in law and morals a 
misrepresentation, unless it is either especially specified 
in the advertisement or on the pianos, but more particu- 
larly on the pianos, that the instruments are “ manufac- 
tured for” the dealer, whoever he may be. 


Moreover, there are a number of dealers in Chicago 
who contemplate becoming manufacturers themselves 
in the course of time. They should reflect that these 
very stencil pianos with their names on will be used 
against them when they become manufacturers them- 
selves, and if, as manufacturers, they should be willing 
to sell pianos that are stenciled, they run just as great a 
risk in having themselves identified with a stencil and 
hurting the position and price of their instruments as 
those firms that have been exposed in the columns of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

Is there anyone anxious to have his goods rank with 
the Swick or the Cable ? 

One remedy which we can suggest, by means of which 
misunderstandings between manufacturers and dealers 
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or agents can be avoided, is to draw up regular com- 
mercial contracts and conduct the piano business on 
the same commercial plane and with the same commercial 
practices as are in vogue in similar lines of industry. 
The Shoninger-Swick Case. 
A curious and rather interesting case is spoken of in 
of 


piano manufacturing firm who, in justice to themselves, 


Chicago, which involves the name a well-known 


should make some official denial of the rumor. 

It seems that some years ago the notorious Swick, 
now of Paterson, N. J., incidentally informed a Chicago 
house in a business communication that he supplied, or 
was supplying, the Shoninger concern in Chicago with 
his pianos, which were stenciled then in the name of 
In fact, we heard of the case directly from an 
We 


hesitated to believe anything of the kind and expressed 


firn 


old-established and respectable firm in Kansas. 


in the columns of this paper the view that the statement 
of Swick was a falsehood. One of the most remarkable 


features of the case is concentrated in an article which 


we found some time ago in the Chicago “ Indicator,” 
and which, while it does not mention any names, gives 
rise to a great deal of conjecture, which, in view of the 
circumstances, places the Shoninger house either in the 
position to demand a retraction of this statement, or to 
come forward and deny that they ever had any transac- 


tions with Swick. 
A Stencil Fraud. 


It is hard to believe, but we have it from the best authority, that a cer 
tain piano manufacturer, who is represented prominently in Chicago and 
who manufactures what is claimed to bea first-class instrument, is actually 
using his own stencil on the cheapest piano made in New York city and 

ng the fraudulent article as the product of his own factory. How any 
navufacturer can thus gamble with his own business reputation is to us 
ncomprehensibk Kut, aside from the injury and possible ruin which this 


manufacturer is bringing upon his own name as a maker of good instru- 


ments, such a practice is a fraud upon the trade, and can only be charac- 


erized a 


lisreputable It is indeed the meanest kind of business to come 
in competition with, and should be sat down upon by every honest dealer 
Nobody 


selling it as 


in the lan! would object to a dealer stenciling a piano under his 


wn name and an article furnished from his own establish- 


vent, which he thinks fit to put upon the market and in the sale of which 


he find 


is deceive 


fit his is all well enough and perfectly proper, for nobody 
rhe 
instrument was purchased from him, and implies no 
Ihe 
the strength of the presumption depending upon the 


So far 


ipr 


i by such a transaction dealers name is simply an an- 


nouncement that the 


guarantes {i juality purchaser is presumed to have received 


value tor his money, 


reputation which the dealer has established for himself in the trade. 


us that is concerned, it is with the music business as with any other—peo- 


ple prefer one dealer to another, just according to the estimate in which 


ach ts hel 


their goods 


by the community in general for the quality and cheapness of 
Hut it is an altogether different thing when a manufacturer with a good 


reputation, which the quality of bis own products heretofore has earned 


for him, and on which the trade has been accustomed to rely, purchases 


{ another manufacturer, who makes about the poorest, and cer 


1anos « 
tainly the cheapest piano made in America, stencils these poor instruments 
with his own name and sells them as first-class instruments made at his 


If he 
of his own manutacture, it 1s more 
do 
in every other kind of manufacture, people judge of 


wn factory can afford to do this at the expense of the reputation 


than the music trade at 


{ the piar 
ie plan 


fford to allow him to The piano maker's name is his trade- 


rge car 
by which, as 
f the rds; 


and to have a poor instrument palmed off upon 
is the same first-class article which he has always recognized under 
what every dealer will consider a downright fraud, a fraud 
n himself, but upon the public 

The 


fraud for music trade journals to expose. 


Ir r least, will do its duty The instance we have mentioned 
he first has ever come under my notice, and we hope it will be the 

ast If t ort of disreputable business is continued, whether the party 
neerne ne of our friends or otherwise, we shall be under the painful 
necessity of placing names and facts before the trade. No personal con- 
derations shall interfere to screen the individual or firm against whom we 
lave positive proof, as we have in regard to the trst-class house already 


referred to, that they have been guilty of such a culpable, and perhaps we 


wht say criminal, practic 

We say emphatically, ‘* Do all the business you can, gentlemen, but do it 
estly In this late age of our civilization we cannot afford a recur- 
e to the barbarian maxim of the Roman poet, 


Rem, facias rem: 


Si possis recte ; si non, quocunque modo, rem 


Which means get money, hon stly if you can, but by all means get 
ney rhe manufacturer to whom we refer, if some cheap trader use 
is name without his knowledge or consent, would undoubtedly be after 
the torger with a suit for heavy damages, and there is just as little doubt 
that he could successfully maintain his action. What can we think of a 
man who i ish enough to prostitute his name as a maker of first-class 
pianos in this fashion? It seems tous suicidal, But whatever its effect 
ipon his own business interests, which is a matter for his own reflection, 
every honest dealer in the trade must stand out against it. It is hurting 
them directly ; and it is also an cutrageous fraud upon the makers of 
first-class instrument who have to contend against such dishonorable 
mpetitior Phe manufacturer to whom we refer will in the long run 
tind, to use the words of Shakespeare, that 
“Corruption wins not more than honesty.” 
The pianos that we saw in the warerooms of the 


branch of the Shoninger Piano Company in Chicago 
were unquestionably manufactured by that house, and 
we believe it is the duty of the editor of the “ Indicator,” 
in justice to the Shoninger firm, to come forward and 
make the statement that we are making, not because 
the editor of the “Indicator” cannot distinguish one 


piano from another, but on the authority of THE Musi- 


| 
| CAL COURIER, which states authoritatively now that the 


| pianos in the warerooms of the Shoninger branch now 
| in Chicago are Shoninger pianos, made in the Shonin- 
ger factory in New Haven, and that Swick, on the other 
hand, is a notorious liar and an individual who will at 
| any time take refuge in a falsehood to gain a business 
advantage. 

“ The positive proof” to which the “ Indicator” refers 
in its above article is the letter of Swick, which we have 


also seen. It seems to us that the greatest act of jus- 


tice the editor of the “Indicator’’ could show to the 
Shoninger house would be to reprint what THE MUsI- 
CAL COURIER says in reference to Swick and the dis- 
graceful manner in which he has made use of the repu- 


tation of the Shoninger house. 


The Chicago “ Indicator.” 

The “ Indicator’ may, however, find itself in a curious 
dilemma in this matter, for it was the said music trade 
paper which first introduced and was agent of the Swick 
piano in Chicago, the instruments being on exhibition 
and sale in the office of the “ Indicator” at the time. 
And whether the relations between the “ Indicator” and 
the Swick concern have been severed or not, relations 
of the kind existed at one time. 

The editor of the “Indicator” at present represents 
the interests of Mr. George W. Carter and the Boston 
Piano Company in Chicago, although those instruments 
are on consignment to E. G. Newell & Co. 

Mr. Carter was shrewd enough to see that he could 
use the editor of the “ Indicator ”’ to find, at least, some 
house that would, for personal or social reasons, accept 
some Boston Piano Company pianos on consignment. 
The editor of the “ Indicator” has a number of friends in 
the city of Chicago in the trade who, knowing him to be 
a‘ hail, fellow, well met,’’ companionable and good na- 
tured, are willing to go out of the way for him to do 
him a favor. After the editor of the “ Indicator” found 
that it was impossible for him to place Mr. Carter's 
piano, although he made herculean efforts to do so, he 
finally contrived to have them, as we said before, ac- 
cepted on consignment, where the instruments still 
remain, unsold. 

The important part of all this, however, does not 
exist in its detail, but is involved in the question 
whether the editor of a music trade paper can afford to 
make himself the representative of any firm or firms for 
the purpose of selling their pianos or organs. 

We wish it distinctly understood that this is not a 
personal matter, neither is it intended as a ground of 
As 


we have often stated, and now reiterate, the members of 


dispute between the editors of music trade papers. 


the piano and organ trade are not interested in any dis- 
putes between the editors of music trade papers. 

We have sufficient cause, and have had it for some 
time, to reply to the series of falsehoods that have been 
printed about the editors of this paper in a certain music 
trade paper, and it is only due to our reluctance to fill 
these pages with matter that we know is of no interest 
to the most important houses in the trade that we pay 
no attention in these columns to the diatribes printed 
against us, although we may, in course of time, take 
steps that will have more important results than the 
denial of falsehoods might possibly have. 

But, as we said above, we do not care to fill this paper 
with personalities and controversies, of which the 
editors of music trade papers form the topic. 


The matter ofthe “ Indicator” is not a personal one. 
We do not know the editor in this case, except as his 
actions affect the piano and organ trade in Chicago, and 
we believe it a duty to inform the trade at large when an 
editor of a music trade paper becomes the agent or rep- 
resentative of a firm of piano or organ manufacturers. 
Our Chicago Office. 

Under the management of Mr. John E. Hall, who has 
conducted our business in Chicago for the last three 
years, and who is at present in the East on a business 


trip, we have opened up business relations with nearly 





every large firm in the music trade in the West. 


Mr. Hall, who is a judge of pianos and organs, has 
become a factor in the trade in Chicago, and, we are 
gratified to state, enjoys the reputation of an honest 


and honorable man. This is the universal expression of 


opinion in reference to that gentleman, whose course 
has enabled him to do work for THE MUSICAL COURIER 
which is of utmost importance and value to the patrons 


of this paper. 
Personal. 


As was of necessity the case our Mr. Blumenberg did 
not find all the members of the trade that he visited, as 
some of them were traveling and others were tempo- 


rarily absent for other reasons. To the following named 


gentlemen, who extended courtesies and greetings to 
him, THE MUSICAL COURIER extends greetings in return, 
with a hope of soon seeing them all again : 

Mr. Kurtzmann and Mr. Cordes, of Kurtzmann & Co, 
Buffalo, 

Mr. Denton, of Denton & Cottier, Buffalo. 

Judge Converse, of the Burdett Organ Company, Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Colby, Sr., Mr. Paterson, Mr. Colby, Jr., Mr. Christie 
and Mr, Shaw, of the Colby Piano Company, Erie, Pa. 

Mr. F. L. Raymond, of the United States Organ Company, 
Cleveland. Ohio 

Mr. B. S. Barrett, Cleveland. 

Mr. H. M. Brainard, Cleveland. 

Mr. Kirsch, of Kirsch, King & Co., Cleveland. 

Mr. Doud, Mr. Moore and Mr. West, of the A. 
Company, Norwalk, Ohie. 

The Messrs. Greene, of J. W. Greene & Co., Toledo, Ohio, 

Mr. Tuell and Mr. Robertson, of the Whitney & Currier 
Company, Toledo. 

Mr. Parmenter, of the Whitney Music House, Toledo. 

Mr. Farrand, Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Haywood, of the Farrand 
& Votey Organ Company, Detroit, Mich 

Mr. Clough and Mr. Richardson, of Clough & W rren, 
Detroit. 

Mr. F. J. Schvankovsky, Detroit. 

Grinnell Brothers, Detroit. 

Miller & Thompson, Detroit. 

Mr, Kimball, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cone, Mr. Northrup, Mr. 
Harcourt, of the W. W. Kimball Company, Chicago, as well 
as the superintendents of departments in factories. 

Mr. Story, Mr. Clark and Mr. Dodge the officers of the 
Story & Clark Organ Company, as well as Mr. Caldwell, of 
Chicago, who, together with Mr. Story, came East with us on 


B. Chase 


the same train. 

Mr. Tryber, of Tryber & Sweetland, Chicago. 

Newman Brothers, Chicago. 

Mr. Smith, Jr., and Mr. Ambuhl, Jr., of Smith & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. W. H. Bush, of W. H. Bush & Co., Chicago. 

Mrs. Bauer, Mr. Schneider and Mr. Miiller, of Julius Bauer 
& Co., Chicago. 

Mr. C. A. Gerold, Chicago. 

Mr. Camp, Sr., and Mr. Camp, Jr., of Estey & Camp, 
Chicago. 

Mr. C. C. Curtiss, Mr. Drummond and Mr, Dietrich, of the 
Weber branch, Chicago. 

Mr. Theodore Pfafflin, of E. A. Newell & Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Joseph Shoninger and Mr. A. de Angueta, of the B. 
Shoninger Company, Chicago, 

Mr. Logan, of Wm. E. Wheelock & Co., Chicago. 

Mr. J. V. Steger, Mr. Sauber, of Steger & Co., as well as 
Mr. Pierce, Chicago. 

Mr. Hawxhurst, of the F. G. Smith branch, Chicago. 

Mr. Day, of R. H. Day & Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Church and Mr. Hull, of the Root & Sons Music Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Mr. Hinckley 
Chicago. 

Mr. George F. Rosche, of Rosche & Smith, Chicago. 

Mr. Geo. P. Bent, Chicago. 

Mr. A. H. Rintelman, Chicago. 

Mr. Thomas Fioyd-Jones and Mr. Brigham, of Haines Bro- 
thers’ branch, Chicago. 

Mr. A. S. Bond, of the Fort Wayne Organ Company, Fort 
Wayne. 

The Messts. Reed, of Reed & Sons, Chicago. 

Mr. Ackhoff, of the Sterling Company, Chicago. 

We very naturally met a number of musical people, 
among whom we may mention Dr. Ziegfeld, the presi- 
dent of the Chicago Musical College; Mr. W. F. Heath, 
president of the Music Teachers’ National Association ; 
Mr. August Hyllested, the pianist; Mr. L. G, Gott- 
schalk, the well-known baritone; the active and ener- 
getic sons of Dr. Ziegfeld; Professor Jacobsohn, the 
violinist; S. G. Pratt, of Zenobia fame; W. S. B. Mat- 
thews, the critic, and many others whose names we do 
not at the present moment recall. 


and Mr. Trench, of Hinckley & Co., 








—-During the week the agercy of the Steinway piano has 
been given to Mr. C. Grunewald, of Houston, Tex.; the Jesse 
French Piano and Organ Company, for Birmingham, Ala., 





and Freyer & Bradley, of Atlanta, Ga. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of Y7. Sixteenth St., 
~NEW ¢YORK.+ 
MANUFACTORIES: 

121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 

147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4NEW + YORK. + 


BRANOH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash ee corner aie ws CHICAGO. 
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HAZLETON, 


@@ For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





MANUFACTORY 
125 to 135 Raymond Sx,, 
BROOKLYN, N. V 


factory, 


to the M 


MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


Seon ATION OF 
Sherr ecu 


171 Broadway. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Brooklyn. 
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Address all New York 


RAPIDITY OF ReTiION 


VOLUME =SWEETAEY 


a oF TONE. 
CATALOGUE 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
SHeICaAse. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


210 State Street. 


COTO 





Brapevry Music Hatt, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 





Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. LawrREencg, 
88 Warren Street, New York, will receive the recipe 
free of charge, 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Tul. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


erA Nos. 





WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 
IN eer 1885. 


- 
& et 


= SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 


- 
uu, 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth St., 


This building is ownet and eohe qnteiellp NEW VToREK. 


by the Schubert Piano Co. 





THE COLBY PIANO CO., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 








NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine chese organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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OSCAR BRANDSTETTER, 


Music Engraver and Printer, 


In LEIPSIC, Germany. 
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Large establishment, with all the modern technical improve- 
ments and a large staff of first-class artists. 


ORDERS EXECUTED AT MODERATE PRICES AND ON SHORT NOTICE. 


G@™ Specimen of Printing and Title Lithography, as well 
as pri-e l'st and other part‘culars, will 
be sent free on application, 
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Packard Organs. 





The Fort Wayne Organ Company. 
HOEVER is under the impression that the 
organ trade is dead should make a circuit of the Wes!- 
ern organ factories and get cured of the delusion. The files 
of THe Musicau Courter show that we have for years past 
maintained that the organ trade is dull only in certain sec- 
tions and with manufacturers of low grade instruments ; that 
it is only temporarily dull with manufacturers of the better 
class of goods when trade languishes generally, but that a 
demand for reed organs can be created by the makers of the 
better class of goods, provided they meet the improved tastes 
of the people and build their cases in conformity with the 
style of household furniture prevailing and fashionable at the 
time. 

The Fort Wayne Organ Company, manufacturers of the 
Packard organ, bave always recognized these axioms, and, 
notwithstanding occasional periods of depression in trade 
that naturally affected them sympathetically, they never 
abated their energy nor activity, but continued to develop 
their organs and pushed trade for all it was worth. They 
are to-day very busy at the factory, and the traveling man of 
the company, Mr. Thayer, is in Europe, and has lately ar- 
ranged to have the Packard organ represented in Great Britain 
by the well-known firm of Ellis Parr & Co., London. 

Outside of the elaborate case work with all its ornamental 
features the Fort Wayne Organ Company have added a new 
stop and set of reeds to their organs, which will create a spe- 
cial demand for these instruments among people who pur- 
chase reed organs for musical services. The name of this stcp 
is Pipe Diapason, and it controls a sec of reeds that are en- 
dowed with a surprising and remarkable pipe-like tone, a 
character of tone hitherto never heard by us coming from a 
reed organ. It is not produced bya combination of reeds, 
which by infusion or amalgamation of various tone qualities 
gives a tone analogous to a pipe tone, but by a distinct and in- 
dependent set of reeds, which are so voiced and the chambers 
of which are so arranged that when played without combina 
tion they produce a characteristic but true pipe-like effect. 

We recommend a thorough investigation of this pipe diapa- 
son by everyone who has any interest in the construction or 


sale of reed organg. Itwill paytodoso., This pipe diapason 
gives to the Packard organ an esthetic value which must re- 
sult in an increased demand for the instrument. It furnishes 


the dealer with an argument that has unhappily been lacking 


in the sales of many reed organs ; it advances their claims in 


| bis native Bavarian village and surrounding places. 





the estimation of musical people, who, on account of the exor- 
mous output of ordinary and fraudulent reed organs, have un- 
justly shown a prejudice against reed organs ; it will largely 
increase the demand for the Packard organ as soon as it be- 
comes generally known that the pipe diapason stop is a new 
and original feature in reed organ construction. 

Mr. A. S. Bond, under whose management all the latest 
improvements in the Packard organ have been made, is to be 
congratulated upon this latest and what we consider the most 
important improvement in the organs made by the Fort Wayne 
Organ Company. 

We publish in this number of the paper a cut of the new 
style W organ, and it gives an idea of what the company are 
doing in the shape of case designs. 


From the 
T would, of course, be a pity to divide the 
collection of musical instruments which Mrs. John Crosby 
Brown has generously given to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, but its value for scientific purposes would be greater if it 
were brought into relation with the ethnological specimens in 
the Museum of Natural History. The most valuable portion 
of it has a greater scientific than artistic value, which is just 
the reverse of the case with the instruments of the Drexel 
collection in the Metropolitan Museum. 





The gathering of savage and medieval European insttu- 
ments of music is an exceedingly sensible employment for 
collectors. The books are full of blunders, which owe their 
origin to faulty descriptions, and might have been avoided had 
opportunities for seeing the instruments of various periods in 
musical evolution been offered to the writers. There are some 
excellent collections in public museums in Europe, and speci- 
mens are yet to be found in out of the way places. Mr. M. 
Steinert, the New England dealer in pianos, purchased a num- 
ber of early pianos in Germany last summer, and has several 
clavichords undergoing repairs at Stuttgart which he found in 
Mr 
Boekelmann, of this city, in order to illustrate some lectures. 
on the history of the piano delivered at Miss Porter and Mrs. 
Dow’s school in Farmington, where he is musical director, 
went to the trouble and expense of buying in Europe a clavi- 
chord and virginal, and seems to have had no great difficulty 
in finding them. How these instruments can be used in 
musical instruction is easily shown. If the splendid harpsi- 
chord owned by Mr. Knabe, of Baltimore, once the property 
ot Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, one of the immortal signers 
of the D.claration of Independence, were put in first-class 
condition (which means little else than reparation of the 





plektra in the jacks) and were once used in a public pertorm- 
ance of one of the clavier and violin sonatas of Bach, the 
musicians of New York would derive a better lesson in the old 
method of accompanying than can be given by volumes «f 
description and analysis. 


A story which Mr. Steinert tells is at once an illustration of 
the conservatism prevailing in the villages of Germany and 
an explanation of the reason why these old instruments are 
yet to be found there. Mr. Steinert, describing the music 
lessons which he took from an old Cantor in Bavaria 50 
years ago, says that he was taught to play with his fingers 
straight out and notto use his thumb in scales, but only in 
full chords. Now, these rules were a part of piano technique 
before the time of Johann Sebastian Bach, who first gave in- 
dependence to the hand, A relic of this fact was preserved 
in the name given by young Steinert’s teacher to the position 
of the hand in playing the full chords which used the thumb. 
“That is the Bach Griff (the ‘Bach position’).” said the 
old Cantor. 








—Augustin Cortada, publisher of music, died Thursday of 
Bright’s disease, at his residence, 323 West Fourteenth-st. 
Born in Havana 43 years ago, he was educated in France, and 
passed nearly 20 years of his life in Europe. He was a gen- 
tleman of general educational attainments and an accom- 
plished musician, and served as conductor for various singing 
societies. The funeral was held at St. Ann’s Roman Catholic 
Church on Sunday, and his remains were taken to Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., the home of his widow. Besides his widow, he 
leftia daughter andson. Mr. Cortada started his publishing 
business at 23 East Fourteenth-st. some seven years ago. He 
was enterprising, but could not make much headway in these 
days of active competition. 

—We learn that business at the New York warerooms of 
the New England piano has been successful, and has grown 
to such an extent that Mr. Thos, H. Scanlan has decided to 
open a branch store in Brooklyn, where he can come in direct 
contact with his many customers in that city, and also in 
direct competition with ‘‘one Smith, a deacon of Brooklyn.” 

—We acknowledge the receipt of some particularly attrac- 
tive advertising material from the enterprising house of 
W. F. Boothe & Co., of Philadelphia. The satin souvenirs 
containing the photographs of leading actors and actresses 
are very handsome and the unique hand painted cards are a 
clever and very pretty idea. 

—Washburn & Moen, the piano wire makers, of Worcester, 
Mass., recently suffered a loss of some $35,000 by a fire at 
their mills. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
end UPRIGHT 





PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRE. 





G. W. SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
Between aad and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 
Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 





SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 


Finest Tone. Best Work and 
Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


174 Tremont Street, 


EMERSON 


More than, 45,000. Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 








Wareroom, No. 


BOSTON. MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Btc 
aa F. HEPBURN & CO. 444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


Factory. and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE 


U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








—————— . — re 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = K A Nos EVERY RESPECT, 











> s= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =e 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoREK 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSH & SONS. 


Fiano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO!S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sar, 


Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 


‘and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, (al.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been befo: oS a4 pes se | be 
soy y Sey years, and upon their excel 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability, 


Every Piano Fut vy Wamanras bes Five Years. 


we. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue Nem York. 


817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


PRICES MODERATE 


FACTORY: 


E. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEV TORE. 





IVERS:P0 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 
181 & 183 Tremont Street, Besten. 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 
Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 





ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKBTS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW VORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, 122 EAST (3th STREET. 





Le ESTABLISHED 1857. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


“wa square LA NOS. 


and Square 
A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
&@™ CORRESPC IDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 











FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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ium MARTIN GUITARS mau at 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


also in Europe. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, 





Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others. 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS.. 





C. EURTZMAN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, ¥. Y. 


SP OUR Se 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


Its leading characteristics are 
ist. A Fall, Rich, Pure Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale. 


4th. The whole composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 


NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise « First-Class Piano, and as such we 
unhesitatingly place them before the world. 


ew” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO C0., 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


K s Ci Mo 
BRANCH Houses: | K#nsas City, 
{ London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved+ Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


arge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 





Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS. 






KipAcK 


Grand. Square and Upright 


4PIANOS.> 
an ios eae 


And are admitted to be the most Cele 


brated In- 
struments of the Guaranteed for Five Years. 


§7™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Age. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 te 245 E. 23d 8t., New York. 








~- THe 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO C0., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St, 


W.H. BUSH & CO., 








P ii | M 
I BB A 
) K 
a & 
3 E 
N R 
oS a ACCOR oy S 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-68-65 Pearson Street, 
Acents Wanrep. CHICAGO ITLL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (2 Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 





Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (O., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


ivory and Composition 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EssEX, 


CONN. 


TrVORYVTTON, CONN. 


Covered Organ Keys. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


— WAREROOMS;: -— 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th 





e SSSA 








Avenue, New York. 











BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


5583 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


ee THE A. B. CHASE 60. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 









. For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





A. NILSON & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 





WAREROOMS AND FACTORY 








472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. |rort waywe orcan co, 


~wéAIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ FORT WAYNE, IND. 


ERNEST ( ABLER & BROTHER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
ree erate aia ay aes 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — them to Pp ju 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 


pasy onann | GEO, STECK & CQ. ere cas:, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


at ee anes GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT aprensinence, 


PIANO MADE. Containing all improvements, com- 


. = J bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerfal sympathetic ne nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small aad 


ts ——_ Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


Janoine & Son WEGMAN & CO. Mh THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


& 390 Bast 99th St., Mow Tork. . 
si pean Piano Manufacturers. | Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


GRAND ORGANS: 
earn 8; St. Geor, es oh » | the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 





























Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y.,/ 1) our instruments contain the full iron frame with | 
Y 43 St. Paul’s | age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
Fifth Avenue Pres. | dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


a. *y., ei a, - bg ee he Tab | instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
ernacle, 4; First Pr + | that ours will excel any other. 


Palade, 3; ae . a MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


New Orleans, 
bureb B.C Bigs 


STULTZ & BAUER, + CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
: UPRIGHT FIANOS. 
Upright and a Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 


and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 
Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
| Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


‘ 9 ak! RAT aaah et, NEW YORK. 

















Factory and Wareredinia, 338 and 340 East 3ist S 3lst Street, New York. 








BROWN & SIMPSON 


sacitactarars’ ot Vewpipsalh 7 PIANO. 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, ~ OPERA armas 


WORCESTER, MASS. "ae 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GO. PS: BHINT, 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
"SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


WM. ROHLEING & C0, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


Foreign Musie, 


—— INCLUDING -—— 
Edition “ Peters,” “Andre,” and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 




















Manufacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Demestie and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every descri . Artists’ Busts, E Flags 

The Trade throughout the United States and Canada | Ranners for Musical Societies. _ ms a ecm hake = 


supplied at Lowest Trade Prices, FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG Is Dec : 
nein sar: Sane: ee: Casatagues te Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
=" WM. ROHLFING & CO.-. Milwaukee. Wis. P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 


Ee. G. HARRINGTON BSE Ong itr oF 
“Tiiiwwhtin nya Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STHINWAY ESTE 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Stzinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


: \ Si,” f 
NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, a4 1 BT —— Pi, 











Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LOXDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG QERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, KNOWN THE WORLD VER 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 























“QNLY THE BE BEST ‘MATERIALS USED. NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


C.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 
































BEST FINISHED, EASIEST ROLLING AND STRONGEST CASTER MADE.  joyo stew. 


ge goTION Play fl 


60,000 SETS IN USE. C4 
82 


SOLE AGENT, Lp 


ALFRED DOLGE. 


mem PIANO AND ORGAN HATRRIALS, No. 122 East 13th Street, _<“— 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. N HW YORK. 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are prepares 
to place additional agencies. Prices low 
j for Illustrated Catalogue. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 


aes Upright and Grand Pianos to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


| — MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


4 STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 


























SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 











LOCK WOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor. Church, New Yor’, 


BEHNING & SON. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








